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iste, THE WEEK. 


Russa is holding back from the fulfilment of the treaty of Paris, 
in a manner that occasions open uneasiness even in the unex- 
citable quarter of Downing Street. It seems that there are 
several points on which the pledged faith of Russia is believed to 
have been broken, but they are principally three. The fortresses 
of Ismail and Reni have been destroyed, although they were 
comprised in the territory ceded to Moldavia. The Russians 
have partly demolished the fortifications of Kars, and have de- 
layed the evacuation of that place, of which the evacuation was 
to be ‘‘ as prompt as possible.” They occupy the Isle of Ser- 
pents in the Black Sea, off the Danube mouths. 

These violations of faith are aggravated by the excuses. The 
Russians, it seems, allege that they supposed themselves to have 
the right of disposing of the property constructed by themselves, 
so long as they retained possession of the territory. But this 
plea is false: at the sitting of the Paris Conference of March 8, 
Baron Brunnow advanced a proposition in which he introduced 
the suggestion that Russia should be at liberty “ to raze the 
forts of Ismail and Reni”; but the proposition was instantly 
rejected by Count Walewski, as a ‘ material departure from the 
very bases of negotiation.” Russia therefore always intended to 
raze those forts. The excuse for the non-evacuation of Kars is, 
that the Allies had not retired from the Crimea: but the Russian 
Plenipotentiaries, as well as the treaty, promised that their eva- 
cuation should be ‘ as prompt as possible,” while the Allies sti- 
pulated for six months to effect the evacuation of the Black Sea, 
The Isle of Serpents, say the Russians, is not named for sur- 
render in the treaty ; the whole force and spirit of which was to 
drive Russia back from the territories of Turkey, her forts from 
the shores of the Black Sea, her authority from the Danube. 
This seems to have been the act which has roused the indignant 
surprise of our officials, 
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From Spain the intelligence is almost entirely negative. The 
efforts of the Constitutional party have been, for the time at 
least, without success. Saragossa is pacified; Catalonia, like 
Barcelona, has given in,—in all eases after a very considerable 
slaughter. O’Donnell thus remains master of the situation ; and 
there is some pretence of continuing to preserve an appearance at 
least of legality in his proceedings. The best idea of his position 
is conveyed in ®& ‘letter from Madrid,” published by the Paris 
Moniteur, There are reasonable doubts whether the letter itself 
comes from the Spanish capital; but that it presents the most 
intelligagt view of O’Donnell’s position and purpose is evident. 

. ‘<-Doubtless,” it is remarked, “‘ he was compelled to recur to 

“" foree in order to maintain the Royal authority”; but “he was 
attacked, instead of being the aggressor” ; and “ his conduct in 
this circumstance in no way affected the laws of the country.” 
He was only censured by “a minority of the Cortes”; and it 
was absolutely necessary that he should rally in support of order. 
“‘ Through the late impotence of the Administration,” ‘ subversive 
doctrines had been disseminated without hinderance amongst the 
working classes,” and a military force ‘‘ was necessary to put 
down the movement of Socialism.” ‘‘ The programme of Marshal 
O'Donnell,” however, is not as yet published by the Moniteur. 

The chief in France has given the strongest proof that he 
considers Spain settled for the time: the assemblage of French 
troops on the Spanish frontier has been stopped, Yet there is 
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| some evidence of anxiety in this continued care to present before 
| the public of France, and of Europe, an apology for the conduct 


of the author of the coup d’état in Spain. 

A little incident in Marseilles may be taken as an index of 
French feeling in the South. A dinner was given to General 
Pélissier on his return from the Crimea ; there were many toasts, 
but among the list was no toast to the allies of the French army. 
France recognizes the claim of Pélissier to her gratitude, but 
France forgot everything save the French. Marshal Pélissier 
rendered this striking omission the more conspicuous, by rising 


| himself to propose, in one toast, ‘ The Queen of Great Britain,” 





in another, ‘‘The King of Sardinia.” On this hint the Mar- 
seillais shouted; but they did not spontaneously pay the tribute 
of honour, 

We have indeed yet to distribute fairly the honours of the 
Crimea. General Windham, in more than one of his manly 
speeches, has pointed out the truth that the conspicuous officers 
who obtained the rewards by the fact that they were already 
conspicuous, did no more than their duty—did not always per- 
form the same terrible and heroic duty with those who laboured 
in more constant danger but in less adventurous posts. By de- 
grees, too, the English are getting to understand the sacrifice 
which their soldiers made at the Redan; they are getting to ap- 
preciate the chances, if not the management, by which our allies 
were enabled to take the most conspicuous but not the most dan- 
gerous assault. They are learning from Lord Albemarle and Major- 
General Garrett, that among the working soldiers and the highest 
officers of the British army, there is a desire to see the ablest 
men promoted; and there is an absence of paltry jealousy. 
In short, the army, with its officers old and new, is gradually 
acquiring, under recent experience of war, a more chivalrous 
spirit; and we are proportionately the better able to estimate 
the conduct of those with whom we have been allied, whether 
actuated by a generous spirit, or intermingled with intrigues as 
yet more suspected than understood, 





In Italy too the news is negative ; but there are fresh signs of 
the strong feelings which pertinaciously animate the two most 
powerful parties. The King of Naples continues to rely upon 
Del Carreto and Campana; and if the people are “ tranquil,” it 
is because they frustrate the attempts of the spy bloodmen to 
arouse them. Nevertheless, out comes the Neapolitan Govern- 
ment with an address to the Neapolitans, exhorting the subjects 
of the King to eschew the ‘‘ wretched fellows” ‘‘on whose im- 
pious lips ring exe*rable blasphemies,” and who would “ plunge 
the country into new disasters.” This appears to be the veritable 
reply which Naples makes to the “friendly representations” of 
Austria. Told to govern better, she turns round and scolds the 
Liberal party with anile vituperation. 

Austria and Sardinia continue their military preparations. 
But the fortifications which Sardinia is raising defensively on her 
Austrian frontier are armed with artillery purchased by public 
subscription of Victor Emmanuel’s subjects, 





Amid the confident vaticinations of the chief election parties 
in the American Union, more interest is excited by fresh docu- 
mentary evidence on the subject of slavery and the slave-trade. 
It is nothing new for us to be told that the slave-trade is still pur- 
sued from New York as a port of equipment; but it is a sign of 
the times that the New York Journal of Commerce, a paper of 
high character and Liberal in principle, but usually abstaining from 
party conflicts, brings forward statistics bearing upon the subject. 
The continuance of the slave-trade, notwithstanding the official 
prohibition and the occasional interference of the New York au- 
thorities, has been described by an exceedingly well-informed daily 
journal as a proof that the Government is weak and the public 
insincere. As well might it have been said, when smuggling 
engaged an adventurous population of this country, that our 
Government was weak and our public in favour of breaking the 
laws. No; the people of New York as a body disapprove of the 
slave-trade, perhaps with less abolitionary spirit than survives in 
some quarters in this country, but still with a positive convie- 
tion. The trade, however, has immense profits; New York is a 
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constitution, such as it existed in Saxon times, such as it exists at the pre- 
sent time, and such as it should exist in times to come.”” (Loud cheering.) 
These sentiments were reciprocated by the local powers. 





vast haven, with an enormous commerce, in the magnitude and 
hurry of which there are many opportunities for pushing forward 
an illicit trade. The business of slave-trade equipment carried a z 
on in that port is precisely analogous to the smuggling which the The election of the Reverend Charles Baring, Bishop of Gloucester and 
best-regulated ports of this country could not entirely put down, | Bristol, was confirmed on Wednesday, according to ancicnt usage, in 
Still, the production of these documents—the publication of ee ( 7 ~ we oon = N got 9 - ~ oy 
° ° rs . . | Ish anterbury. n united sees, “ ‘an an apter the two 
narratives like that of Andrew Wilson, an American mariner | 7*;°P)° cog Aide nape hog Dy oF egg eg anvil she 
] hadi , z ’ . Cathedral churches alternately elect the Bishop. Dr. Baring was elected 
who was inveigled on board a slaving-ship and dragged into the | py the Bristol Chapter, and he will be installed in Bristol Cathedral. 
trade against his will—the passing of resolutions condemning 
the conduct of the Slavery party in Kansas, and the transmission | |. ? 1 
of those resolutions to the Government of Alabama by the Go- died = established at Denmark Hill. It has been 60 progperous that the 
eee oul Inutisters of the Westhere Oh “Wig Revere, Governors have just been enabled to commence a new building near Stoat’s 
Vormor Sn igen <a - 1e Sorthern State—the mereasing | Nest, two miles from Croydon. On Tuesday the Lord Mayor laid the 
difficulties of Mr. Brooks to maintain with chivalrous perse- | foundation-stone. At the déjeuner which followed the ceremony, the 
verance his championship of an outrageous Slavery policy—are | sum of 3500/. was subscribed. The new asylum for the fatherless will 
; ; cost 18,0007, 





Some twelve years ago, an institution for children whose fathers hayc 


among many proofs crowding upon us that the discussion of | 
slaver 7 and h > Slave-tre . Wi -arcely die 1 : > . P " - — . 

“i dh the sl Ave-t ade will sear ely clic out Without some A Mr. Gay applied to the Court of Chancery, on Monday, for an injunction 
great conquest for one side or the other. The numbers, the | to restrain Picco, the blind Sardinian minstrel, from performing without his 
practical reasons, the feeling of justice, tell us on which side the | consent. It appeared that Gay had taken an assigument of the services of 

. . . : . . iceo fro alians : Flore ~~ wh ad a contrac i » blind m: 
victory will lie; but also encourage the hope that it will be | Picco from two Italians at Florence, who had a contract with the blind man. 

. , ay lll Poletti, one of them, undertook that Picco should accompany Gay wherever 
worked out peaceably, without unreasonable triumph or vulgar | he desired, and Gay brought him to England. Picco, however, secms t 


malignity against the Southern States. have piped on his own account: hence the application to the Court. Vice- 
: "he Woe 1G view dastiie ; pent... ; . . neod 
Chancellor Kindersley decided that the contract could not be enforeed. A 


man could not be treated as an ox or a horse, and assigned from one to another 
. as a chattel. The motion was dismissed with costs. 
lic is represented in the Scientifie Congress at Cheltenham, where At the Southwark County Court, Mr. Horsey has obtained a verdict against 
Dr. Daubeny is facile princeps for the season, and makes his state- pat a —- for their ae e is connexion with the naval 
, Rn ee jee spe d renresenta.. | TevieW at Spithead. 1e Company undertook to convey persons In a steamer 
ment as Prime Minister of Science to the Asse mbled representa- | to witness the review ; they so mismanaged matters that many people who 
tives of all the scientific interests. The meeting bids fair to be | had taken tickets only saw the fag-end of the spectacle. Mr. Horsey claimed 
unusually interesting, not only because the progress of scientific the restitution of his passage-money ; and the Judge granted it, as the 
“opiates if : ¢ »¥ . ; Company had not fulfilled their contract. Five other actions had a similar 
investigation will have to be noted and promoted in each section, | termination 
but because the position of the scientific class itself is in a =i a el, memantine 
transition state, and will be somewhat modified by the public A Mr. Teale, living in Eversholt Street, Camden Town, applied at the 
i aces alt Sheena “il a ib Mansionhouse on Monday, under these circumstances. He was accom- 
proceedings of its representative men. There has as yet been no | panied by six Indians—Walpole Islanders, from Canada, He stated that 
distinct explanation on the subject of the proposed College of | these Indians, with four squaws, had been brought to England by a Mr. 
Science on the Great Exposition estate at Kensington Gore ; but Baby, on pretence that they should be enabled to appeal to the Queen re- 
h tig ert ae " — . | specting lands of which they had been dispossessed. The real and sole ob- 
the manner in which Burlington House has been alluded to, and | ject of their importer was to make money by exhibiting them, He had at- 
the probability of constructing edifices for scientific societies in | tempted this, but the scheme had proved a failure: he then deserted them. 
. . . . . a oti . vas vj tha ; r Tp be ze ’ y i ome 0 1eir 
the immediate neighbourhood, would imply the possibility of | They had been lodging with Mr. Teale; Baby owed him money on their 
: : ‘one : : . *., | account, and Mr, Teale said he could not keep them any longer. To send 
some important change of view as to the site for the scientific them back to America would cost 60/. or 70/7. The Lord Mayor said he 
quarter in London. would write to the Colonial Secretary; and if he did not aid the Indians, 
no doubt something could be done by way of a public subscription to send 
. | them home. Sir Robert Carden asked Mr. Teale, why he came to the City 
Whether the Comet has come or not,—and they seem to have —why not go to the nearest Police Court? Mr. Teale said, he thought he 
a private conviction, in Ireland at least, that he has visited that | could get the best advice in the City, Sir Robert was by no means satisfied 
‘ . ‘ > is re > Ci as eno ‘ ri » claims that arise with- 
favoured island,—there is no doubt as to the glowing character with this reply : the City has en uzh t » do with the claims that arixe with 
= ‘ Py, in its own bounds—if such applications were encouraged, the City would be 
of the summer, or the general effect which it has had upon the | overwhelmed with appeals of the kind. 
most important article of agriculture. If blight has appeared For some time past a number of most mischievous robberies have been 
° . . ‘ . . craves dee nets ner : aes » heen tad 
during the present year, its effects have evidently been partial. effected at post-oflice receiving-houses : just as letters have been tiec 








While doubts agitate the outer political world, our English pub- 








lup in 
eae . > rr 4 . A . | bundles to be despatched, a fellow has rushed in, seized a bundle, and run off, 
The rapid ripening of the growing crop is the subject of general | The police appear at length to have got two delinquents. A bundle of let- 
remark in all directions of our own country. But what is more, | ters was stolen from a shop in King Street, Covent Garden, on the 21st of 
a similar report is transmitted from most foreign countries, The | last month. One of the letters contained a check on Coutts’s : payment 
loom li ith dotifications th: we < alan il | was quickly stopped. Next day, a youth named Davidson presented the 
arge supplies, with notifications that there 1s more where those | check ; he had been sent by a man who accosted him in the street ; but this 
came from, backed too by the large and glowing reports of the | man could not be found at the time. For many days the youth and a police- 
crops in America, haye already told upon the price of American | ™n walked about London looking for the man. At length they met him 
thai lf in the English k ee with a companion in Fleet Street ; and both were arrested. One of them, 
wheat and flour in the English market. In the Mediterranean, | ~yomas, was identitied by Davidson ; the other, Hillyer, appears to hav 
‘* heavy arrivals ” have checked the speculative tendency ; France | been implicated in the robberies. Alderman Challis has committed both. 
and Genoa are still consuming, but Egypt is rapidly supplying. Mr. Nicholas Rowe, an army contractor of Bankside, has been nee 
: . ‘ is ” ai 1 » So yvark agistrate, charge i » al tion of Eliza 
In Holland and in Belgium the markets ‘‘ have receded”; at bail by the Southwark Magistrate, charged with the abduction of Eli 
. . - ” Bradshaw. Rowe is a married man of thirty-five ; the girl is not yet fifteen 
Hamburg the season is said to be ‘ magnificent,” the crops | years of age. Her parents keep a beer-shop, which Rowe freuented : last 
** colossal” ; Russia boasts of large supplies to send; and the | Saturday night he privily induced her to leave the place with him ; ad 
. . ~ - anit  nenen So ogethe ” j s8-eXx: ation th: 
circle is rounded by the continuance of the most brilliant accounts they passed the night together. It came out in cross-examination tha 
from Canada. It is under the pressure of this intelligence that 
at last bread in London has begun to fall a halfpenny the loaf— 


Rowe had been allowed to take the girl out alone on former occasions, and 
had made her presents; and she herself admitted that she had been se- 
only, we believe, the first downward move of the food thermo- 
meter, 


duced by him, at her father’s house, three weeks before the abduction : but 
the unfortunate ee knew nothing of this. The girl is fine-looking, 
and seems much older than fifteen. 











ai mans —— -. Mr. Bennett, the oilman of James Street, has died from the effects of the 
a burns he recently suffered. 

Cc he Court. At length the new Victoria Street from Farringdon Street to Bagniggs 
Wells has been opened for vehicles throughout its entire length, 


Cretstnc and driving are the out-door occupations of the British Queen. 
On Monday, Prince Albert went in the Victoria and Albert to Portland, 





and the Queen with the Duchess of Kent and the young Princes and ( . ° 
Princesses met him in the Fairy on his return. They also cruised in the EI TOUINTIA L, 

iry on Ss ay, Sunday, « rsday i — : F : 
Fairy on Saturday, Sunday, and Thursday. The British Association opened its twenty-sixth annual mecting on 





Among the guests at Court have been the Earl and Countess of Claren- | ,, — = : T™.: = Ms cena taneanei> ail Chin 
don, Sir William Codrington, Colonel W. Pakenham, Colonel George Wednesday, at ——— This apts lie buildines poh oe 
Cadogan, and Sir Hugh Rose. >" | for the gathering. There are many public buil: ings, affording sp: s 

; ‘ class-rooms. The migratory population are on their travels, and thus 

, " lodgings are comparatively cheap. All the available public buildings 
Che Peoetrapa | 15. have been placed at the service of the Local Committee ; including the 
, J ' , . Proprietary College, the Grammar School, Pittville and Montpelier 

The Enadon Corporation have been making their septennial trip to the Pumprooms, the Literary Institution, and Messrs. Hale's Music Saloon. 
boundaries of their jurisdiction in respect to the Thames and the Med- | }). Worioht formed a Museum of Geology in the lecture-room of the 
way. On Wednesday they were entertained by the Corporation of Ro- | 24.43 Institution 5 
chester ; and after dinner, in proposing the prosperity of that city, Lord ethan ‘cet: Weenies “eed opened by a meeting of the Council, 
Lisa arronte na ed nee being eae we | followed by a meeting of the General Committee. Here Dr. Daubc ny, 

as ¢ sto 8 ‘ » Benet ; ‘anaral Sabine res >» report o 
more desirable than the present for all corporations and all jurisdictions to the —_ J resident, took the “7 pene: che soem Lege rete ete 
make common cause for the purpose of repelling unjust aggression. The | the Parliamentary Committee. otro et pase ee ae 
Government of the country has existed al lasted through these independ- | in this document were a reference to Mr. Heywood van em 
ent jurisdictions ; and I believe that one of the most important pvinalpies of | in the House of Commons, and the nomination of two new Committec- 
independence belonging to the people of this country is that of managing | men. With regard to Mr. Heywood’s motion, the report says— _ 
their own affairs, taxing their own localities, and considering their own dis- ‘“‘ The discussion of our report by the Committee of Recommendations at 
putes, instead of being governed in any form whatever through the medium | Glasgow in September last, the result of the debate which took place in the 
of a central authority in Downing Street ; and I believe that in asserting | House of Commons on the occasion last referred to, and subsequent com- 
these principles we are asserting and carrying out the true principles of the | munications with members of the Legislature, have combined to conyince us 
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—Ist, That men of science have as yet formed no definite opinion on the 


important question raised in the report ; and, 2dly, that until such a result 
be attained, it is improbable that any important improvement will be ef- 
fected in the position of science or its cultivators, either through the 
agency of the Government or Parliament. It is desirable that some mea- 
sure should be adopted which may be instrumental in inducing scientific 
men generally to apply their minds to the consideration of these questions, 
and to agree upon some definite + orem We therefore recommend that 
the subject should be again weed ws before the Committee of Recommenda- 
tions.”’ 

The new members of the Committee are Lord Stanley and the Earl of 
Burlington, instead of Earl Cathcart and Sir J. V. B. Johnstone, absent 
for two consecutive years. 

In the evening, the members gathered in the great hall of the College, 
to hear the inaugural discourse on the progress of science. The Duke of 
Argyll first took the chair, in order to resign it formally to his successor. 
Dr. Daubeny reviewed the progress of Physical Science during the last 
twenty years. Beginning with chemistry, which he largely treated, he 
passed on to botany and vegetable physiology, and thence to geology and 
geography. He seemed to regard the future of chemistry as almost 
boundless- 

** Many perhaps of my present audience may not have advanced beyond 
that initial stage of all speculation which contemplates external objects 
solely as they atfect themselves, and not abstractedly in their relations to 
each other ; to such it may be more interesting to consider those practi- 
cal results bearing upon the arts of life, which have either been actually de- 
duced, or may be anticipated as likely to accrue, from the discoveries in 
question. Of these, perhaps the most important is the possibility of forming by 
ut those compounds which had been formerly supposed to be only producible 
by natural pro 
vears have added materially to the catalogue of such bodies artificially pro- 
duced; as in the formation of several species of alcohol from coal-gas by 
Berthelot, that of oil of mustard by the same chemist, and the generation of 





esses under the influence of the vital principle. The last two | 





taurine, a principle elaborated in the liver, by Strecker. And if the above | 


discoveries sho ‘ld strike you at first sight rather as curious than practically 
useful, I would remark that they afford reasonable ground for hope that the 
production of some of those principles of high medicinal or economical value, 
which Nature has sparingly provided, or at least limited to certain districts 
or climatés, may lie within the compass of. the chemist’s skill. If quinine, 
for instance, to which the Peruvian bark owes its efficacy, be, as would 
appear from recent researches, a modified condition of ammonia, why 
may not a Hofman be able to produce it for us from its elements, as he has 
already done so many other alkaloids of similar constitution? And 
thus, whilst the progress of civilization and the development of the 
chemical arts are accelerating the consumption of those articles which 
kind Nature has either been storing up for the use of man during a vast 
succession of antecedent ages, or else is at present elaborating for us in that 
limited area within which alone the conditions would seem to be such as to 
admit of their production, we are encouraged to hope that science may 
make good the be she has contributed to create, by herself inventing arti- 
ficial modes of obtaining these necessary materials. In this case, we need 
not so much regard the exhaustion of our collieries, although Nature ap- 
pears to have provided no means for replenishing them; nor even be con- 
rned at the rapid destruction of the trees which yield the Peruvian bark, 
limited though they be to a very narrow zone, and to a certain definite ele- 
vation on either side of the Equator. Already, indeed, chemistry has given 
token of her powers, by threatening to alter the course of commerce, and 
to reverse the tide of human industry, Thus she has discovered, it is said, 
a substitute for the cochineal insect, in a beautiful dye producible from 
guano, She has shown that our supply of animal food might be obtained at 
1 cheaper rate from the Antipodes, by simply boiling down the juices of the 
flesh of eattle now wasted and thrown aside in those countries, and import- 
ing the extract in a state of concentration. She has pointed out, that one 
of the earths which constitute the principal material of our globe contains a 
metal as light as glass, as malleable and ductile as copper, and as little liable 
to rust as silver; thus possessing properties so mth my that when means 
have been found of separating it economically from its ore, it will be capable 
of superseding the metals in common use, and thus of rendering metallurgy 
n employment, not of certain districts only, but of every part of the earth 
to which science and civilization have penetrated.” 
With respect to manures, here is a suggestive passage— 
** In so far, indeed, as concerns the relative advantages of mineral and 
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Ail, therefore, that seems wanted, now that local prefercnecs seein on the 
point of being removed, is, on the one hand, a more equal distribution of 
the existing emoluments between the several professions ; and, on the other, 
the admission of the claims of the sciences received into our educational 
system to share in the emoluments which up to this time have been monopo- 
lized by the classics, And, as it is far from my wish to curtail the older 
studies of the University of their proper share of support—for who that has 
passed through a course of academis fh study can be insensible of the advan- 
tages he has derived from that early discipline of the mind which flows fram 
their cultivation ?—I rejoice to think, that when the Legislature shall have 
completed the removal of those restrictions which have hitherto prevented 
us in many instances from consulting the claims of merit in the distribution 
of our emoluments, there will be ample means afforded for giving all needful 
encouragement to the newly-reeognized studies, without trenching unduly 
upon that amount of pecumiary aid which has been hitherto accorded to the 
i In anticipation of which change, I look forward with confidence 
to the day when the requirements at Oxford, in the department of physical 
science, will become so gencral and so pressing, that no institution which 
professes to prepare the youth it instructs for academical competition will 
venture to risk its reputation by declining to admit these branches of study 
into its educational courses.”’ 

The business in the sections commenced on Thursday morning, and 
promised abundant and interesting matter for the followers of science, 
The name of the “Section of Statistics” was changed at the general 
meeting to the Section of ** Economi ence and Statistics,” at the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Monckton Milnes. In opening the proceedings of this 
section, Lord Stanley, its chairman, delivered an address on the enlarged 
scope of its duties under the new title, discoursed on the general laws of 
statistics and their uses, and made a practical suggestion. 

‘Statisties,”” he said, “‘ are the function of the state in a sense in which 
no other science is so.’ And to illustrate our wants on that head, he re- 
ferred to the Agricultural Statistics Bill, and Lord Brougham’s measure on 
judicial statistics. ‘It is not wise in any country to copy servilely the 
practices of another; local differences may create and necessitate diversity 
of procedure; but I may refer to the annual reports (two yearly volumes) 
of the Minister of Justice in France as a sample of an almost perfect 
One result of that pub- 





classics, 








arrangement of complicated statistical details, 

lication is to show a vast local difference between department and 
department in the nature and amount of crime. It is that when such 
i difference is shown by the lapse of a sufficient period to be chronic, and 
not merely casual, the Government whose attention is thus invited must 
feel itself bound to investigate the source of the evil, and, if possible, to pro- 
vide acure. In fact, an Executive regularly supplied with such knowledg: 
may be said to have its finger on the pulse of every province, ready at the 
first symptom of disease to intervene with requisite remedy. There is ano- 


ther suggestion which I may make, and which indeed connects itself with 
this last: I allude to the advantage—I might almost say the necessity—of 
establishing a Statistical De partment of Government, charged with the an- 
nual publication of such facts relative to the management of national affairs 
as are reducible to numerical expression. We have statistics enough pre- 
sented to Parliament every session, but they are in the great majority of 
cases called for by individuals. They are drawn out to suit the particular 
purpose of those who move for them : they are accordingly deficient in unity, 


; and often of no use beyond the moment. Now I speak from some personal ob- 


| farmers, in some cases headed by their landlords, 


ammoniacal manures, I presume there is little room for controversy; for | 


Ithough most soils may contain a sutticiency of the inorganic constituents 
required by the crop, it by no means follows that the latter are always in an 
available condition; and hence it may well happen, that in most cases in 
vhich land has been long under cultivation, the former class of manures 
become, as Baron Liebi; erts, a matter of paramount necessity. Now, 
that the same necessity exists for the addition of ammoniacal manures can 
hardly be contended, when we reflect that, at the first commencement of 
vegetable life, every existing species of plant must have obtained its nou- 
rishment solely from the gaseous constituents of the atmosphere, and from 
the mineral contents of the reck in which it vegetated. The only divergence 
of opinion, therefore, that can arise relates to the degree of their respective 
utility in the existing state of our agriculture, and to the soundness of 
Baron Liebig’s position, that a plant rooted in a soil well-charged with all 
the requisite mineral ingredients, and in all other respects in a condition 
calculated to allow of healthy vegetation, may sooner or later be able to 
draw from the atmosphere whatever else is required for its full development. 
And dves not, I would ask, this latter position derive some support from the 





servation when I say, that at a cost hardly greater than that of these desult- 
ory fragmentary isolated returns, (which have in addition the inconvenience, 
coming as they do at unexpected times, and without any regularity, of throw- 
ing a sudden increase of work on particular officers,) it would be possible to 
present to the nation such a yearly résumé of administrative statistics as 
should to a very great degree supersede the present system—if system it 
can be called—of moving for returns as and when they are wanted,’ 

Major-General Windham was welcomed home to his native county, 
on Saturday last, with a truly British greeting, and one of the most cha- 
racteristie receptions since the peace. On his arrival at the Norwic! 
railway station, he was met by a body of 600 horsemen, chiefly tenant- 
These formed his 
civil guard of honour; the military guard being composed of the Artil- 
lery. There were present also the Mayor of Norwich, the Earl of Albe- 
marle, Lord Suffield, and many officers and gentlemen. The streets bo- 
tween the railway station and the Guildhall, through which this great 
company made its way, were crowded. At the Guildhall, the Mayor 
presented the gallant officer with a congratulatory address; and Major- 
General Windham replied in that manly fashion which distinguished his 
speech at Leamington. 

** Look,” he said, “‘at what the troops had to go through. In the middl: 
of the winter—and I see many officers here who can confirm what I sey— 
we had not more than 12,000 bayonets to do duty which would properly 
have required 36,000. Why, gentlemen, you might as well try in Norfolk 
to farm 1000 acres with capital for 300. (Laughter.) Throughout the 
whole of the winter, however, notwithstanding the hardships to which they 
were exposed, the men discharged their duties without grumbling, and wit 
a cheerful readiness which has justly elicited the admiration of the country. 
With regard to the attack on the Redan, in connexion with which you hav 


| been pleased to speak so kindly of me, I may say that I believe, in a mili- 


| tary point of view, no one doubted that the distance was too great ; but Six 


James Simpson had no power to alter the arrangements when it was decided 


| that the French should attack the Malakoff and various points of the tewn. 


luxuriant vegetation of the Tropics, where art certainly contributes nothing | 


towards the result ? and is it not also favoured by such experiments as those 
carried on at Lois Weedon in Northamptonshire, where the most luxuriant 
wheat crops have been obtained for a number of consecutive years withoiit 
manures of any kind, simply by following out the Tullian system of stirring 
up and pulverizing the soil ?”” 

On the change that public feeling has undergone in reference to the 
Association — 

‘* Twenty years ago, it was thought necessary to explain at our meetings 
the character and objects of this Association, and to vindicate it from the 
denunciations fulminated against it by individuals, and even by parties of 
men, who held it up as dangerous to religion and subversive of sound prin- 
ciples in theology. Now, so marked is the change in public feeling, that 
we are solicited by the clergy, no less than by the laity, to hold our meet- 
ings within their precincts, and have never received a heartier welcome 
than in the city in which we are now assembled, which values itself so es- 
pecially, and with such good reason, on the extent and excellence of its 
educational establishments. . . Although it can hardly be expected 
that the great schools in the country will assign to the natural sciences | 
any important place in their systems of instruction, until the Universities, 
for which they are the seminaries, set them the example, yet I cannot 
doubt but that, the signal once given, both masters and scholars will | 
eagerly embrace a change so congenial to the tastes of youth, and so | 
favourable to the development of their intellectual faculties, ... , 





We had then nothing to do but to attack the Redan. It was attacked with 
good spirit, but from an immense distance. We held it for an hour, but w« 
were ultimately repulsed. Surely, if we lost any prestige by having at- 
tacked the Redan and not having carried it, we should have lost infinitely 


, 


more if we had been cowards enough not to make the attack at all. We 


| cannot blame our Commander-in-chief for having said, ‘ Although we an 


not ready and in proper position to attack the Redan at the distance of 289 
yards, it shall never be said that the English army stood by with folded 
arms and allowed the French to take Sebastopol.’ If we have lost prestig« 
as it is, we should have lost intinitely more if we had not made the attack ; 
and, although I don’t pretend to be the hero you would make me, I would 
rather have been buried in the ditch of the Redan with the Second Division 
and the Light Division above me than that the British army should not 
have borne its fair share in the assault on that oecasion.”” (Loud cheers.) 

In the evening, Lord Albemarle presided over a banquet in St. An- 
drew'’s Hall. The business of the evening was the presentation of two 
swords to the soldier guest and county worthy. In presenting the swords, 
Lord Albemarle said— 

‘<It is not merely to do honour to my gallant friend that we are met = we 
are met to celebrate an event that is essentially Norfolk. The attack on the 


| Redan was one of those brief — in the history ofthe Crimean war that 


cannot well and properly be celebrated except in the county of Norfolk. No 


one can accuse me, an officer of forty-two years’ standing, of a wish to de- 
tract from the merit of any officer in the Queen’s service ; but this event of 
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the Redan is peculiarly ourown. The press told you at the time, who bore 
a prominent part in that conflict; and the Commander-in-chief selected the 
name of Windham as the officer worthy of special notice in his despatches. 
That notice was responded to by the sole promotion for the deeds of the 
Redan. A young officer, 200 below me on the list, was made a Major- 
General over my head. (Cheers and laughter.) . . . . We have had the 
Crimean army return from a country not famous for its provisions—not like 
the field where I once served, Belgium, where everything came to your 
hands: and in what state did that army return? In the finest and best 
state in every respect. It was the best-equipped army, and indeed the best 
army in every respect, of which this country has been able to boast. I don’t 
wish to claim for my gallant friend more honour than is due; but will any 
man tell me that the army could have been in the magniticent state in 
which it has returned unless the chief of the staff had done its duty.”’ (Loud 
cheers.) 

Lord Albemarle stated that they had bought two swords for the General— 
one a dress sword, the other a service sword in an ordinary steel scabbard, 
“My gallant friend is not a coxcomb in anything except it be in his 
weapons ; and I recollect that, previous tothe purchase of the sword, on his 
being consulted, the only condition he made was that the hilt should be well 
fitted to the hand, so that he could strike a good stroke with it. Here [said 
Lord Albemarle, exhibiting the weapon for service] is my gallant friend's 
fighting sword, and here [holding up the dress sword] is his holiday sword.” 
(Loud cheering.) 

Major-Gencral Windham styled this “the great crowning compliment 
of his manhood”; the warmest welcome had been reserved for him in his 
own county. 

In this county many that he loved most lie buried, but he saw many faces 
around him that he remembered as familiar to him when a boy. The hearts 
of heroes are supposed to be of adamant; but he did not set up to be a great 
hero, and he might be allowed a little feeling. Norfolk men are attached 
to their homesteads. ‘I well remember the first attack on the Redan on 
the 18th of June 1855. I was not employed in that attack. I was merely 
im reserve, and I incurred no more danger than any of my friends whom I 
see around me. I happened to be sent by Sir Henry Bentinck to find out 
what was going on, when I saw a man two or three yards ahead of me walk- 
ing along the trench. A round shot flew over the parapet, and almost hid 
him indust. I thought he was killed; but when the dust subsided I saw an 
individual whose countenance presented a curious admixture of fright and 

joy. Seratching his head, he said to me, ‘ Why, dash my buttons, but that 
was most amazin nigh!’ (Laughter.) The moment he opened his mouth 1 
knew from what county he came, and I said, ‘ Aye, aye, my boy, we’d much 
better be digging trenches at threepence a rod in “Norfolk than fighting 
here.’ (Renewed laughter.) We was astonished that I had hit upon his 
native county, and his only reply was, * What, are yew tev from Norfolk ?’”’ 
(Laughter and cheers.) 

Lord Albemarle had praised him for his conduct as chief of the staff. 
That duty is not so difficult as many persons suppose. ‘I had at head- 
quarters, as well as in the divisions of the army, a remarkably able set of | 
young officers to carry out any orders that were issued ; and although I 
iw it is the habit of some individuals—I do not say of the press, but of 
some persons who are fond of writing in the newspapers—to = omy that 
every British staff-ofticer is almost next door to a fool, I beg leave to tell 
you, that, in my humble opinion, after a few months’ practice, which, at 
the commencement of the war, they undoubtedly required, our staff-oflicers 
were quite as efficient as those in the French service. In support of that 
yao I would appeal to the appearance of the two armies at the con- 
clusion of the war. I left the generals of division alone ; for, in my opinion, 
it is far better to leave men to do their own duty than to be constantly in- 
terfering with them. If I deserve any credit at all, it is because I allowed 
those who had certain duties to discharge to perform them without interference. 
.... It might, perhaps, be too much to say that there was no jealousy at 
my promotion. Our noble chairman has told us that he served at Waterloo, 
and that I have gone over his head, but that he is not jealous; and I be- 
lieve that many of those over whose heads I passed in the Crimea felt no 
jealousy towards me. One of the best as well as one of the oldest soldiers 
in our army there—Major-General Garrett, who served in the Peninsula 
when I was in my cradle—came up to me when my promotion was an- 
nounced, threw his arms, not like a Frenchman, round my neck, but 
like an Englishman, round my shoulders, patted me on the back, and said, 
*My good fellow, I am charmed at it. They sent you through a devil of a 
fire! you did it well; and I should not be worthy of my own promotion if 
I did not congratulate you.’ That fine old officer has not yet been pro- 
moted ; but most sincerely do I hope that he and many others who have per- 
formed as efficient services as I have will, at the end of this great war, 
receive their reward. Lord Albemarle has called me the ‘hero of 
the Redan,’ but I feel some delicacy in allowing that title to be 
conferred upon me. I received orders from General Markham to attack 
the Redan about three o’clock on the afternoon of the day previous 
to that on which the assault took place. I received those orders, I 
trust, calmly. I looked into them to the best of my ability. I went home. 
I arranged all my affairs for this world, and, as far as time would allow me, 
those of the world to come. I said my prayers that night with sincerity ; 
slept soundly; I woke early, and entered the battle. If that constitutes a 
hero you may give me the title. There were many others who did their duty 
just as wellasI did. When I look at Welsford, and Handcock, and Gough, and 

Jnett, who commanded parties of the Light Division—when I look at Tyler, 
and Cuddy, and others in my own division—when I look again at Lysons 
of the Twenty-third, and Maude of the Third, who fought with the enemy 
hand to hand at the Redan—I must say I should be a dirty and a scurvy 
fellow if I appropriated all your praise to myself. (Loud cheers.) Believe 
me, that my title as ‘ hero of the Redan’ is more due to my seniority than 
to my superiority. I detest false humility as much as I do vain boasting. 
I don’t pretend that I did not do my duty like a soldier; but I say also that 
there were scores of others, of all ranks, who did their duty quite as well as 

did.’’ 

In the course of one of his speeches at Norwich, General Windham spoke 
of our allies. “They behaved,” he said, “as well as any men possibly 
could behave to us.”” He would not say there had been no jealousy 
either on their side or ours; but “when we were in difficulties they al- 
ways came to the rescue,” and “if they had any difficulties to encounter, 
they were very glad to see a battalion of red-coats come up to their sup- 

ort.”” 





‘Throughout the whole of the war their conduct was such, that I must 
say I never served witha body of men with whom I was more delighted. I 
well remember when it became a question that the Mamelon should be eap- 
tured—that was upon the 8th feth] of June 1855 ; and it was the first real ad- 
vance that we made towards the town, because previously to the 8th [7th] of 
June we were in reality the besieged party and not the besiegers. I very well 
remember it being reported to me, that Marshal Pélissier called a council of 
war, and told his own officers that he came there to ask their opinions, but 
not to follow them. When that distinguished officer heard all that they 








had got to say—and many of them said a great deal against an attack upon | 
the Mamelon—he asked our General of Engineers, Sir Harry Jones, for his 


| 





opinion. Sir Harry Jones's reply was simply this—‘ Lord Raglan orders me 
to say, that when you are ready to attack the Mamelon he is ready to attack 
the Quarries.’ The answer of General Pélissier to that was—‘ There, 
gentlemen, that English officer talks what I call talking.’ I cannot 
give it you in any other way than in the original French— Voila 
ee que j'appelle parler.” I think, therefore, that we may fairly 


assume that he was not inclined to prop up his officers against ours. At the 
last of all, he certainly decided to attack the town at all places. I believe 


that I tell you the truth when I say, that one week before the last attack 
upon the Redan there was no intention on the part of either French or 
English to attack the Redan. They, however, changed their opinions, and 
decided to make the attack. Let it be fairly mentioned to you all, gentle- 
men, that in that attack we met with exactly the same result as the French 
did against other works of similar construction. I have never heard any 
officer of their service reproach us; on the contrary, I have always heard 
them speak in military terms of our assault just as they talked of their as- 
saults, they knowing perfectly well it was a critical operation 

** As for the Sardinians, they always exhibited the greatest possible friend- 
ship. General Della Marmora is a fine soldier. He married an English- 
woman ; he frequents English society ; and he is a person who, I believe, 
would stand up as much for this country as for his own. We never had the 
shadow of a shade of ditference with any officer of the Sardinian army. We 
did them many acts of kindness, and they showed us universal civility. 
They fought like soldiers at the Tchernaya, and they left the Crimea with 
the respect and esteem of every officer.” 


The Manchester Town-Council, after a long debate, has passed a reso- 
lution recommending the gentlemen constituting the committee for pro- 
viding Sunday music to desist from their enterprise. This of course is 
only a declaration of opinion against ‘ Sunday music except in church.” 


Some months since, a few gentlemen in Hampshire established a Re- 
formatory for boys. ‘The first report of the Committee was read at a 
mecting in Winchester on Wednesday, held for the purpose of adopting 
the institution as the recognized Reformatory for the county. The 
Bishop of Winchester presided. The Speaker of the House of Commons 
moved, and the Archdeacon of Winchester seconded, a motion for the 
adoption of the report. Sir William Heathcote moved, and the Reverend 
Foster Rogers seconded, a resolution pledging the meeting to support the 
Reformatory. Both these were unanimously carried ; and Hampshire has 
now a county establishment for the reformation of juvenile offenders. 


The Bishop of Exeter and the Torrington Burial Board are at odds 
about the ‘Torrington burial-ground. The Bishop at first declined to 
consecrate the cemetery unless the portion allotted to the Dissenters were 
fenced off from that intended for Churchmen. A few days since, the 
Bishop's secretary informed the Burial Board that the Bishop would con- 


secrate the ground in accordance with the report of the Select Committee 
| of the House of Lords on the Burials Act, and dated the 4th ultimo, re- 


commending a railing az a line of demareation; but the Board, with but 
one dissentient, declined the terms, and prefer waiting till next session in 
the hopes that an effectual and general alteration will be made in the 
law, rendering the consent of the Bishops as to the finished state of the 
ground before consecration unnecessary. 

The Birmingham gun-makers gave a feast yesterday week in honour 
of Mr. Newdegate and Mr. Muntz, to commemorate the services they 
have rendered to the trade in Parliament. The two Members listened to 
flattering speeches, and received handsome testimonials in token of the 
gratitude of their clients. Mr. Goodman, the chairman, vindicating the 
enterprising spirit of Birmingham, said that in 1854 the manufacturers 
had promised 150,000 muskets in two years. The actual performance 
was that they had sent in the enormous number of 272,000. And of that 
number 240,000 were Minié rifles of a quality that the world never saw 
before, and such as no other country in the world could equal. 

The stone-masons of Newcastle-upon-Tyne have struck to compel their 
employers to give them a weekly half-holiday without diminution of pay. 
The proceeding does not excite much sympathy in any direction. 








At Bodmin Assizes, William Nevan was tried for the murder of Benjamin 
Robinson. He pleaded ‘* Not guilty—accident.’” Nevan was a corporal in 
the Marines, Robinson his Sergeant-Major; there was a difference between 
them ; one day, on board the Runnymede convict-ship, after parade, Nevan 
shot Robinson. The plea that the shot was accidental was not supported by 
the evidence. The Jury convicted the accused, and he was sentenced to be 
hanged. 

Another trial for murder at the same Assizes had an extraordinary termi- 
nation. Ann Matthews, James George, and Richard Jose were charged with 
murdering the infant of Matthews, at Truro. Ann Matthews, a widow, had 
borne an excellent character; unfortunately she formed an improper inti- 
macy with Jose, and a child was born, The couple were exceedingly 
anxious that the birth should be a secret, and Jose resolved to get rid of the 
infant. George was the paramour of a girl named Eliza Burns, who lived 
in the same house. ‘The case rested on the evidence of Burns. She stated 
that Jose attempted to kill the infant by thrusting his finger down its 
throat; this not succeeding immediately, he put it into a pan of water and 
drowned it. Subsequently, Jose and George took the body and put it into 
a peat it was found there. Surgeons deposed to observing appearances 
which were consistent with Burns’s story. It will be observed that if Burns 
told the truth, Jose committed a murder ; if Her story could not be relied 
on, the homicide could not be brought home to him. After the Jury had 
retired, they sent a note to Mr. Baron Martin; the Judge consulted with 
Sergeant Channell, and then sent an answer to the Jury; in a few 
minutes he sent for them into court, and begged them not to be guided by 
any opinion of his, but to give their verdict quite independently of it. 
The Jury then said they had agreed, and they found Jose guilty of man- 
slaughter ; George guilty as an accessory after the fact; and Matthews 
guilty of concealing the birth. 

The Judge then said, it was his duty to state that in the paper the Jury 
had sent in to him they had asked him whether they could find ose guilty of 
manslaughter. He had some doubt, and had consulted his brother Chan- 
nell; and the answer he had sent the Jury was that he himself should either 
find him guilty of murder or acquit him; but he did not know any legal 
obstacle to their finding him guilty of manslaughter. The Jury had taken 
a most merciful view of the case. His opinion certainly would have been 
that he should have either found him guilty of murder or have acquitted 
him: but it was the verdict of the Jury; and he should therefore sentence 
Jose to be transported for life, and Matthews and George to twelye months’ 
imprisonment. 
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At Gloucester Assines, on Monday, Theodore Evans, lately manager of 
the Tewkesbury branch "of the Gloucestershire Banking Company, was tried 
for embezzling 1500/. the money of the proprietors. A few months since he 
resigned his post, as he could not agree with the managing director as to 
the amount of enterprise that should be permitted in conducting the bank. 
Subsequently, a deficiency of 3250/. was discovered in the accounts; but 
Evans gave checks drawn by three gentlemen for 1750/.—he had rivately 
lent the money tothem. He did not give any explanation with reg: ard 
to the 1500/7. ; when criminal proce eedings. were taken he offered to explain. 
It appeared at the trial, that Mr. Evans was net only a large share holder in | 
the bank, had a drawing account, and had got advances on securities, but 
also that he had formerly been allowed large ly to overdraw his account. 
Mr. Justice Wightman held that the last fact prevented a conviction : Mr. | 
Evans might have acted very improperly, but there was no proof that he 
took the 1500/. without intending to repay it: besides, the Chairman of the 
bank had said to Evans that the bank would hold him responsible for the | 
amount, and Evans had replied, ‘* I am aware of it’’—this denoted a debtor | 
and creditor position. 


| 


Under the Judge’s direc tion, the Jury, though with | 
evident reluctance, gave a verdict of ** Not guilty.’ 

Murdock, the young man who strangled the Hastings gaoler, was hanged 
at Lewes on Tuesday. Great efforts had been made to obtain a remission of 
the capital sentence, on the ground that Murdock most probably assailed his | 
keeper with a view to disable him and effect his own escape, rather than with | 
an intent to murder him. Sir George Grey felt that the highest punish- 
ment was required in this case ; and he was firm in carrying out the law, 
Murdock has behaved with propriety since his condemnation : “he admitted, 
with signs of penitence, that he killed the old man; but he has always de- 
clared that he did not intend to destroy him. ‘The crowd at the execution 
was not great, 


Criminal romance will find it diffic ult ti to parallel the story of a double 
murder which has just occurred near Dover. At daybreak on Sunday morn- 
ing, Dedea Redanies, one of the Swiss Legionaries, but a Servian by birth, 
prevailed upon two girls, Maria and Caroline Back, with the consent of their 
parents, to set out with him for the camp at Shorncliffe. ** There was no 
quarrelling between them, and they all seemed merry. 
afterwards, Thom: as Gurling, a carpenter, walking from Folkestone to Dover, 
stumbled upon the bodies of two girls at Ste ddy Hole. They were lying 
near each other; both had been killed by stabs ‘in the chest—in one there 
were four, in the other three deep wounds, Assistance was called; the 
bodies were removed to a cottage near at hand, and identified as those of 
Caroline and Maria Back. The police were put on the track of the mur- 
derer; and he was taken, next day, near Canterbury, but not until he had 
stabbed himself. He was instantly removed to the "Cante rbury Hospital, 
and it is supposed he will recover. 

At an inquest held on the bodies, by the County Coroner, it was shown 
that, on Monday, Redanies purchased pens, ink, and paper, and wrote two 
letters in German, one to the mother of the girls, the other to a Lieutenant 
of his regiment. Translations of those letters were produced at the inquest, 
and they deserve a distinguished place among the curiosities of criminal 
literature. 

** Dearest Mother Back—On the first lines, I pray to forgive me the awful acci- 
dent to the unlucky Dedea Redanies which I committed upon my very dear Caro- 
line and Maria Back yesterday morning at five o’clock Searcely Lam ie to write, 
by heartbreak for my ever memorable Caroline and Mary Ann. The cause of my 
deed is—1. As I heard that Caroline is not in the family way, as I first believed. 2. 
Because Caroline intends to go to Woolwich. 3, Because I cannot stay with my 
very dear Caroline, 








way 


it made my heart so scattered that I put into my mind at last that 
Caroline rather may die from iny hands than to allow Caroline’s love being bestowed 
upon others. However, I did not intend to murder also Mary Ann, her sister; but 
not having other opportunity, and as she was in my way, I could not do otherwise— 
I must stab her too. Dear Mother Back, Saturday evening when I came, I had 
not at least avy intention to commit this awful act ; but as I learned that my dear 
Caroline gave me back my likeness, and as she told me she would leave, | 
did not know any other way in my heartbreak than that leading to the cut- 
ler’s, where I bought a poniard, which divided the hearty lovers. Arm by 
arm I brought both my dearest souls in the world over to the unlucky place near 
the road before Folkestone, and requested them to sit down ; but the grass being 

wet they refused to do so, and I directed then Caroline to go forwards, and 
I went behind Mary Ann, into whose heart I run the dagger. With a dull ery she 
dropped down, With a most broken heart I rushed then after Caroline, lifting 
the poniard in my hand towards her. ‘ Dear Dedea,’ cried she, with half-dead 
voice, and fell down with wee ping ey’ Then I rushed over her, and gave her the 
last kisses as an everlasting reme mbrance. I could not live a more dreadful hour 
in my life than that was, and my broken heart could not tell where my senses were 
gone; and I took both the black shawls of Mary Ann and my dear Caroline, as a 
mourning suit for me, leaving the awful spot with weeping e yes and a broken heart. 
Never shall I forget my dear Caroline and Mary Ann; and the poniard will be co- 
vered with the blood of Mary Ann and Caroline with me until it be put in my own 
breast, and I shall see again my dear Mary Ann and Caroline in the etern: ul life. 

Farewell; and be careless about the blissfully deceased angels of God ; and forgive 
the unhappy. ever weeping Devea Repanizs. 

“* Aug. 3, 1856,” 

The other lette r, addressed to his Lieutenant, ran thus— 

** Dearest Mr. Lieutenant Schmid—With wee ping eyes I entreat you to pardon 
me, the unhappy Dedea; and I inform you in a few words that I did not intend to 
squander your watch, but to give it only as a pledge to sister Caroline, where you 
will receive back your watch from Mary Back, if you will be so good as to 
Dover yourself and reclaim it at the herementioned address—* Miss Maria Back, 5, 
Albion Place, Dover.’ I also enclose the pawn-ticket for Dr. Baumgarten, and in- 
form you that I have not got yet the watch. Unfortunately, I cannot enclose you 
the money which I spent from I sent a letter to the mother of Caroline ; 
but it is in German, and I request you to take an early opportunity to go to Dover 
and translate the letter for her. Dear Mr. Lieutenant Schifid, keep the portrait 
and locket of hair attached to it, as an eternal remembrance of that fearful Sunday 
when both the girls, who were my never-to-be-forgotten sadness and joy—{ Here the 
sentence breaks off abruptly.) Dear Mr. Lieutenant Schmid, I thank you for every 
good thing I experienced with you; and pardon the unhappy Dedea Redanies, who 
am ready any minute before my being arrested to kill myself with the same dagger 
with which I murdered my only joy. With the request that you will translate the 
other letter to Mrs. Back, which I sent her with your own "’—(the word following is 
illegible }—** gratefully, Depea Repantes. 

* A thousand compliments to you, with tears, dear Schmid.” 

The Jury found a verdict of ‘* Wilful murder” against Redanies. 
a relapse should take place, he will be examined next week before the Ma- 
gistrates. 

















A sad affair has occurred at Walton-on-the-Naze. Miss Emma Snell, 
young lady who had been staying for some weeks at Walton, and who hi dl 
an infant with her—she called he self the child’s ‘‘ guardian ’’—committed 
suicide in the sea, by fixing her head under the wheel or ste ps of a bathing- 

machine which she had pretended to hire for the purpose of bathing : she 
had removed hardly any of her clothing. It appears that the poor young 
creature, while a governess, had been se educed by a military ofticer 
fled from her friends ; she was in great pec uniary straits ; and she heard 
that her seducer was about to be mz arried. A Coroner's Jury, after reading 
memoranda and a note left by the deceased, returned a verdict of ** Felo 
de se”’ ; and the body was interred without any religious ceremony. 

Railway accidents are coming on apace. Howler Bottom, on the East 
Lancashire Railway, was the scene of a fatality of this kind on Monday. 
While a train was passing a spot where some work was proceeding, the en- 


gine left the rails, broke from the train, turned over, and then fell “down an | did,’ 





About tive hours | 





go to | 


Unless | 


she hi ud | 


The carriages also got off the aaiie, mall one Was sm: sached: 


emb: oheund mt. 





The driver and stoker were found under the carriages—the former dead, and 
the fireman dangerously hurt. Four persons received fractures or other 
serious hurts, and others suffered less severely. 

By Thursday two more deaths had oceurred—Mason, a stoker, and Mr. 


Ashworth, a printer of Bacup, sunk under their hurts. 

Three railway servants have been hurt by a collision between an engine 
and a luggage-train at Hudderstield station, arising from some mismanag 
ment, 

A man has been found on the North Kent Railway, 
head cut off by a train. Suicide is suspected. 

At Albion station, on the Stour Valley branch, near 
on Wednesday afternoon, a third-class train ran into a luggage-train. A 
lady had one of her legs broken ; and a large number of the poorer passen- 
gers—mostly Irish labourers come to England for the harvest—were more 
or less hurt. 

A small express-train left the rails a short distance North of Watford tun- 
| nel on Wednesday morning, and ran along the “six feet”? space between 
the two lines. The driver and fireman kept their posts, and no one was 
seriously hurt. But traffic both ways was stopped for three hours, and about 
a mile and a half of trains accumulated on each set of rails, 


near Erith, with his 


Birmingham, 








SCOTLAND. 

Space and the late period of the week at which the reports arrived did not 
permit us to give more than a brief mention of the trial at Edinburgh, 
** M‘Laren revsus Ritchie and Russel,” the proprietor and the editor of the 
The has attracted great attention in both countries; and 
its bearings on freedom of discussion and the law of libel warrant a return 
to it. The incriminated articles, passages, and verses, fill a large space ; 
but a few extracts of the strongest portions of the libel will suftici iently show 
its nature. The following refers to a meeting in favour of Mr. Brown 
Doug las, where Mr. M‘Laren acted as chairman 

* Every class of creature known in the political world was there represented 
mammalia, aves, pisces, and reptilia. There was the bos taurus, played by Mr. 
James Aytoun—‘it is nothing but roaring.’ It might be unpolite to suggest 
that any one appeared for the quadrumana, or even that there were any odd speci- 
mens of the pisces; but as for the viperide, what could be a more delightful object 
of Christian contemplation than Sir William Johnston and Mr. Duncan M‘Laren 
lovingly intertwining the folds of their affections, no longer with anything ‘cold’ 
between them! .... / Above all, let them look at that feculent mess which Mr. 
Duncan M‘Laren laid before ge ade’ meeting, and say whether that is the man 
they obey, and the spirit they are of, . M‘Laren’s long and absolute rule over 
his followers is an undeniable proof of ie power of mind and will: but all things 
have their limits, and surely he yesterday overstepped the bounds permitted to him 
even by the most blinded and be sotted of his followers. It was a most painful instance 
of how a clever and useful man mé ay ruin himself by mere sourness of soul. We 
cannot trust ourselves to comment on such a speech,—old principles cast to th 
wind; old friends traduced, their lives scoffed at, and their deaths predicted ; 
venom in every word, and a dagger in every sentence. No man is entitled to say 
that this is too strong language, unless he heard the speech, for the perusal of even 
the fullest report can convey but a faint idea of the animus, It may be strong lan- 
guage, but it is true, that the effect of some portion of this unhappy outbreak was 
to make the blood of the hearers run almost as cold as that of the speaker,” 

The following refers to a subsequent meeting of a similar kind— 

* At Mr. Brown Douglas's meeting . . . . with the electors of the South side, the 
most conspicuous feature was the conduct of Mr. Duncan M‘Laren as chairman, 
The like of it, we venture to say, was never seen before at any Edinburgh mecting, 
however low in character, and ‘though presided over by the humblest man or the 
keenest partisan. Every elector who rose to exercise his right of speech or question 
was received with a volley of taunt and insolence from the chair; and, if he hap- 
pened to have once been a member of the chairman’s own committee, so much the 
more was he insulted and browbeaten. If the spirit of last night’s chairman were 
to descend to audiences in due proportion, Edinburgh public meetings would be- 
come mere contests of uproar and ruffianism.” 

Another of the libels consisted of these doggrel rhymes— 

* A viper met with an anti-viper : 
* How do you do ?’ says he; 
* Shall we give that fellow Black 
‘ Yes—we’ ll both agree.’ 
A viper met a ‘ calumniator’ : 
* How do you do?” says he; 
‘Of Black I'm a strong, thoug h a sneaking hater— 
*You The Man shall be! 

A third description of libel was a fic titious advertisement, announcing for 
sale ** A large lot of Damaged Remnants of a former Popularity a Fractured 
Political Reputation ; seve ral portions of a Wonderful Coalition,” &e, * Ob- 
serve the address, 1749 Low Street. Sign of the Golden Serpent. 

Such were the matters embodying the sting of the libel. 

Witnesses for the prosecution were called to show that the criticism on 
the meetings was not warranted by what took place. Mr. John Gibson, a 
Conservative, said that there was ** nothing in the least bitter or malic ious” 
—‘*no venom’’—in what Mr. M‘Laren said respecting Mr. Black; ‘ no- 
thing at all likely to make the blood run cold.” ‘As to Mr. Black’s a 
he began by referring to a rule in the House of Commons, that any Member 
ibove sixty years of age was exempted, if he chose, from the duty ‘of sitting 
upon Committees. Ile said that either Mr. Black, in consequence of his ad- 
vanced age, would not sit upon the Committees, or if he did, the duties, he 
had been assured by Members of the House, were such that he would weake n 
his health, and perhaps endanger his life in the mg of a single session. 
‘**T do not think the word ‘ predict’ was used.’ . Treasurer Dickson said 
there was *‘ no appearance of malice or bitterness ss or ill-nature against Mr. 
Black”? in Mr. M‘Laren’s speech. As chairman, “ he performed his duties 
very well.” “TI did not see Mr. M‘Laren insult or browbeat anybody.” 
Mr. Thomas Knox, merchant, gave similar testimony. ‘It seemed to me, 
that nobody but Mr. M‘Laren could have prevented the College Street meet- 
ing from being a riot altogether. He gave a hearing to every one, and en- 
deavoured to obtain a hearing for everybody.” Mr, William Cowan, of the 
firm of Cowan and Strachan, corroborated this evidence. 

For the defence, in reference to these transactions, Mr. James Ballantine 
said there was nothing objectionable in Mr. M‘Laren’s conduct as chairman, 
except in reference to the two Gri iys, and that he was going once or twice to 
answer for the candidate. He noticed that Mr. Douglas never answered a 
question without first consulting Mr. M‘Laren. 

Mr. Peter Stevenson, philosophic al-instrument-maker, said—‘‘ Several 

gentlemen put questions after Mr, Douglas had addressed the meeting, and 
I thought it very unfair that Mr. M‘Laren introduced these gentlemen by 
stating some thing about them. One of them was Mr. Gray, my ne ‘ighbour, 
a wine and spirit merchant ; and Mr. M‘Laren introduced him as Mr. Gray, 
a wine and spirit merchant. A great deal had been made of the wine and 
spirit trade at that election. I thought that the mention of his trade was 
with the view of disparaging him.” never on any previous oecasion 
saw achairman behave as Mr. M‘Laren then did.’ 

Mr. Elgin, bookseller and stationer, described Mr. 

‘a cold, sneering, heartless, and very unfair speech. 

Mr. Logan, one of the defe nder’ s counsel, asked—** Did you form thi at opinion 
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speech as 
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from the words, the manner, or from both !"’—*‘* F rom the manner. More even 
than the words !’—** Yes, more than the words.” ‘ Did you see Mr. Buseel, the 
defender, at the meeting ?"—* I did.’ * Was he sitting near you -* I was 
sitting next him.” “ Did Mr. M‘Laren allude to Mr. Black’s age !"—** Yes, he 

* Did he allude to his death : what did he say ?”"—** He said, that in the 
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event ef Mr. Black being returned to the House of Commons and cstine ied aad | got over the dittic ult amend of fixing damages, it is said, by each writing 








Cowaittees, he would die, he predicted, in twelve months.” | ** Did you happen to down a sum without concert with the others, then the whole sums being 
observe what effect that statement — ed on Mr. Russel ? *He turned round added a average W; truck Thus they made ick rk of it, and 
on with a look of surprise ‘y “And what effect did that part of Mr. M‘Laren’s adder i be » an averag as struck. 1us they made quick WOrk OF it, and 
sper h produce on yourself ?’—* It made me more minute and care ‘ful i in my can- the average turned out to be 400/. 
v us well as more pressing.” * For whom ?"—** For Mr. Black * I want to 
kn what was thought at the time of the observation as to Mr. Blac k’s age and 7 \" 
} ble death coming from Mr. M‘Laren !’"—*I thought it a very cruel obser- IRELAND 
‘ ite — = as it in cousequence of your thinking so that you red ubled your Last week, three gentlemen from Manchester, Mr. Fairbairn acting as 

ions f of ) 0 so eli 8 of s.”” . , y Corl , 

is in behalf of a man you thought so unfeclingly spoken ol * It was. spokesman, waited on the Earl of Carlisle to lay before him an account 


‘Ms. M Laren, the prosecutor, appeared as a Witness; and was examined . “ort: 
o s'ww the Mee unces under which he once denounced Mr. Brown | 0 the Exhibition of Art Treasures to be held in Manchester next year, 


D is as a “‘ealumniator.” During the election of 1852 he was annoyed and to induce him to lend his assistance. There are many fine collec- 
beceuse he thought Mr. Brown Douglas pointed at him as a “ Republican” ; | tions of antiquities in Dublin, they said, and Lord Carlisle might induce 
hen ~~ denunciation on the hustings. Mr. Brown Douglas : ae a verbal | the societies to part with them for a season. Castle Howard boasts of a 
‘xplanation of the circumstances, showing that there had been a misap- | fine collection of pictures, and they wished to persuade his Excellency 
prehension ; Mr. M*Laren did not consider this satisfactory; but afterwards | to intrust them with some. Lord Carlisle said, he did not much like 
retracted the epithet *‘ calumniator”’ on being assured th at the word ** Re- | sending aw ay the paintings from Castle Howard, because he was in the 
oom — So bee For gon go ae Somgpoon pone hat habit of permitting visitors to see them. He recommended them to 
M: Laven lovingly int cre the folde of pr gn ~~ - a speak to Colonel Lare om about the Irish antiquities, and to endeavour 
thing ‘cold’ between them!” he said that no doubt it referred to Sir | © obtain some of Lord ( harlemont s pictures, some of the finest in Dub- 

lin. In the course of the interview, the deputation stated that the ex- 


Wi liam Johnston’s remarks on him in 1852. Here a letter from Sir W. <a =f . “ge 4 : 
Johoston was read, accusing Mr. M‘Laren of uttering “ slanders,” “ cross | bibition-building would present unrivalled means of displaying pictures 








untruths,” &¢., and ending with these words . | the perspective particularly would be immense, as the hall in which they 
**T hope my fellow citizens may learn something from this little incident, and | Were to be contained would be 704 feet, or about the seventh of a mile, 
: eare that “— too do not take into their bosom the cold little snake, that m ty in length ; the main hall was to be 104 feet wide, and would be filled 
, or om 80 s00n a8 " , F 5 
! ne pg = teeeeenae suppose in aaente ant tie William Johnston had | With pieces of sculpture and other agate of attraction to visitors. 
det a ind slandered every man who had ever trusted him?” Mr, M‘Laren—* I eg 
ver did, | Master Murphy has placc ey on the file of the proceedings in the Tipperary 
the Lord Advocate—* Did you ever say so of anybody ?"” | Bank case a minute to relieve himself from ta charg an improper pri- 
rhe Dean of Faculty ob jected to this question; but it was ultin ately put in | yate ex unination of James Sadleir, and an acquittal ‘of him in regard to 
mether form, and Mr, M‘Laren said—* I described a person who had such at puri l. Hesl ] ll ( l 
¢ u with the public. If they knew the man to whom it applied, and if there was raud, e shows that all parties concerned assented to the private exami- 
person who applied it to himself, they might fit the character on him: if it did | D&tion; that if it had not been priv: ate, Sadleir would not have given so 
fit, no person could take offence.” much information, and would probably have fled the country, as his lawyer 
ihe Lord Advocate—** You meant Sir William Johnston?” Mr, M‘Laren—*1I | advised him, in preference to submitting to a public examination. As to 


ae : y that. If the Lord Justice-Clerk says I must reply, then there is an | the frauds of Sadleir, no direct evidence came before Mr. Murphy to impli- 
seagate . . , | cate him; the letter of John, and other testimony showing his guilt, have 
{n continuation, Mr, M‘Laren said th: it ny ere were no grounds for the im- | come to light more recently—no one even made a charge of fraud against 
pulations ef Sir William Johnston. ne could show that I had said | him. : . : 
hing offen sive, The whole public feeling of friends and foes w ay ‘inst In 1849, the Government, on the recommendation of the senior F. lows 
and in my favour. I believe that he would admit that most readily if of Trinity College, Dublin, ap pointed one Basilio Angeli to be Professor of 
4 ord ro ost at " . ‘ > Me ” anol . "J ets a5at “ - ‘ « te > 
+n} ss = q an ng or inlag tee — x re tve never’ spoke | the Italian Language and Literature in that institution, Circumstances oc- 
ei ilies — ae eee on yO as Gays datve Aad No communication | curred which led some of the junior Fellows and students to doubt the fit- 
Vii t Mw Tr oug ss { 0 i ** 
aes. Seen rT il, re Sai ee Sito tcaggael ; ; , | ness of Signor Angeli for his post. Soon afterwards, Sir Robert Kane, de- 
a an ane, | for the dele nee, siid he kne w th at the word g that a speech he had de nlive red on the ope air ‘of the Queen’s Colleg 
** sre was familiarly ide ntitied with Mr. M*Laren since 1852. He had ry . ! " 7 
fr.quently heard it applied to him jocularly and s dnaturedly. | 

















wk, should be translated into Italian, commissioned Augeli to translate it’ 


- - 
> . aoe some of the junior Fellows laid it before the 
Mr. A. R. Clarke, advoes ite, said—** At the general election of 1852, I was ‘a — Fellows : 


The work was so inaceur: that 
governing Board; and alded a statement that Angeli had obtained the 











pings "An clever awe fread Tasted hn Who do Yo | Sadr une his tence ha een, noaid onthe th of er 
for any one else, and he said, Yes 1 ‘said, | Who else de wo intended ts lk | titicates”’ alone. For a time the matter was hushed up, ! ut th accusation 
guid, £ think I'll vote for ‘the Snake.’ Tsai Ther ie poems coaptidade; | SURES Me nee Sv qadien: of oumgetenny, See Sane ee 
who do you mean? He said. It is Mr. MLar at wceied tak, | oe d to Mr. Panizzi, and his opinion was of a kind that led the Board 
for Mr. M‘Laren.”” wane ee eee oe , to dismiss the Professor at once. Whereupon he brought an action for libel 
Tbe counsel for the defence attempted to lead ee ee and de famation # inst three of the ut “g r Fellows, and claimed 3000/7. 
DES) aren hall teach? Ween accustomed $0 use atrane uage: but. exeept | “2mages- The case was tried last week, Athy, in Kildare county; the 
of Sir : : wi $~ oe ney a? P' | trial [usted tive days, and ended by the diss “4 urge of the Jury, who could not 


in the ease of Sir Wiliam Johnston's letter, the L sides tice-Clerk did not 


: agree upon their ver ! ourse iis investigation, it was shown 
permit them to follow that line, ee eir verdict. In the course of this i ; vitae 


that Angeli was a plaster-cast-maker of Lucca; that he had fled from Italy 





i summing up, the Lord Justice-Clerk concurred with the Lord Ad | in 1833, deserting a newly-married wife, now a domestic servant at Leg- 
aut BG) t case Was one peculiarly and ¢ xelt sively a rthe good, | horn; and that he had worked as an image-maker wutil he set up as a pro- 
Bt of the Jury. They must look at the whole article | fessor of language and literature. 





id see V ther it real yore harae art ¢ = ° i “ . = 
md see whether it really | the character of intend- | — Pjeyen civilians, labourers and mechanies, have been committed to Ne- 


a - M‘Laren ™ for the purpose of holding him up to public | yagh Gaol on charges of having taken part with the Tipperary Militia in the 
d and conten pt, or whether he is brought in, rather roughly to be recent sautior ; ’ 


‘ 
i 
h 
sure, rather coarsely, but still, in the course of a general political article in . panei 
v 











ha number of people, are implicated, and in which nothing more is 
of him — the occasion fairly warrants.’’ It was clear that resent- 
ment beeause Mr. M‘Laren had deserted his party led to these paragraphs. 


Ireland, not usually prolific in railway ‘ accidents,’ ae contributed its 
quota to the crop of the week. Near Newry, on the Belfast Junction 
b ¢ 3? thor wer pe an sbune of the riekt of discussion, then it is of no | @*!way—@ single line—a luggage-train ran into a truck propelled by a 

uiseyuenee from what views they were written, ‘The Jury must make | b#l#st-engine; in the truck were four labourers ; one was killed, and ‘the 
allo vance for the fact that there was a most ee eee of people | others badly hurt. The disaster appears to have been caused by the people 
; . in charge of the ballast-engine : they were picking up workmen on the line 


BI = oe lef ays — Mm - a pt Led = cae a at a time when the rails should have been clear of all obstruc tion—when the 
4 penn re weeds farm cs page + Ba : engine and truck should have been in a siding. 


part in that combination. ‘ And certainly a combination of that sort is 
ni 


just the occasion when you would expect the harshest terms to be used and i a a ‘le th —— ali ™ 
the coarsest invectives e ny ol Everybody who took part in the busi- The Cork Examiner reports, that while the potato crop in general is yery 


subjected himself to all that could fairly be said against him. But “it | ne, there are indications here and there of disease. 

mistake on the part of the defenders to say that everything may be said 
of a man’s public < racter and conduct, in whatever terms, provided it 
does net enter into his private affairs or private character, There is no 
s distin« tion inlaw. The only distinction is this—the judgment of a 
jury as to what is personal abuse, intended to produce the elect stated in 
this issue, and what is fair invective, though it may be coarse, vulgar, 
wl strong.”’ Ifthe Jury thought Mr. M‘ Laren had been calumnious ly 
aud injuriously held up to public hatred and contempt, the law holds | 
that to be an abuse and excess. It - not enough to say “we advert 
nerely ha your public acts, writings, and conduct.’ The question | 





Farvigu aud Colonial, 


Fraurt.—The Emperor did not leave Plombiéres on Saturday, as 
had been announced ; but the Monitewr now states that he will return to 
Paris today. A ludicrous incident which occurred at Plombiéres has af- 
forded much amusement. Here is the official report. 

** Plombieres, August 2.—I have already told you that numerous depu- 
tations of the working classes had paid visits to the Emperor, and had been 
w the Jury was “ the truth of the ow nie nt. * We cannot trust ourselves | ™ost gracieusly received, Yesterday his Majesty had a visit from the most 
© comment on such a speech—old principles cast to the wind, old friends | P¥merous body of all, and one which certainly he did not in the pn ery 
raduced,’ &e. You have to decide upon the truth of that passage. Then degree expect. A large swarm of bees descende d the chimney of his cabinet, 

ollows—‘ Old friends traduced.’ The Lord Advocate says that means dis- | and made an irruption into the room at the moment when the Emperor was 
waged: if so, it is unfortunate that the word was not used to express the giving some instructions to the engineer of the baths. ss 

ning intended to be conve yed. ‘ Their lives scoffed at, and their deaths His Imperial Majesty was ob liged to leave the room until the “ Im- 
predicted.’ What this refers to, I do not know, unless it be the allusion to | perial insects ’ had been expe ded. It is seriously stated that the pea- 
Mr. Black’s age. Then we have the words ‘venom in every word, and a | santry regard this eccentric movement of the bees as a good omen for the 
dagger in every sentence’; which is nothing more than one of those un- | Emperor and themselves! 
meaning extravagances used in newspaper election invective, and which The Moniteur states that on Monday evening the Emperor gave a 
there is no need to take great objection to. With respect to the conduct | ¢.rewell party at Plombiéres. ‘“ M. Vivier, a celebri tted artist, sang and 


of Mr. M‘Laren in the College Street Church, there was a divided opinion. : “ ag is 
Whore was, the evidence to support the statement that “ electors were re- played upon the horn.” “ The Emperor,” adds the Monitewr, “ is in 


ceived with a volley of taunt and insolence from the chair”? With re- | Perfect health. 
spect to the epithet “snake,” the Jury would put it to themselves whether Marshal Pélissier has been féted by the good folks of Marseilles. He 
they were to sanction the use of that epithet as one which may be used with | landed on the Ist instant, and, says the official paper, “‘ found a let- 
impunity on every occasion when the pursuer comes forward in public life. | ter from the Emperor, in w hich his Majesty informed the illus- 
Ii connot be said that the use of such epithets is within the liberty of the | trious Marshal that he had conferred upon him, the dignity of Duke.” 
press. But, he repeated, the case was for the Jury. “If you think that | Great crowds welcomed him; and he entered the town amid a double 
tiene thing said of _ oe eae apt ioe of on — line of troops. Among the other honours, his bust was crowned with a 
thin-skinned, for he thrust himself into this controve rsy. gold crown on the stage, and a grand banquet was given in his ee 
Tl.» Lord Justice-Clerk instructed the Jury as to the mode of returning The Bishop of Marseilles, once a cavalry officer, proposed The Army, 
their verdiet— ‘If returned within six hours, your verdict must be unani- and the alliance of French valour with a Christian spirit.” The Mar- 
mous If, on the other hand, you do not come to unanimity before that, you | shal replied briefly to the toast; assuring the Bishop that the French 
may return a verdict by a majority of nine; but you cannot return a ye rdict troops had ever fought with the valour and faith of the Crusaders united 
by « majority of less than nine.” with the solidity of the soldiers of Austerlitz, The list of toasts having 
The Jury were absent less than half an hour, instead of six hours, They | been exhausted, and Marshal Pélissier finding that no allusion had been 
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made to the allies who supported France with their blood and treasure 
during the war, rose and said— 

** Gentlemen, I did expect that somebody would have proposed a toast to 
our brave allies ; but nothing to that effect having been offered, I must say 
that we have acted like egotists, Your silence compels me to reeall to your 
recollection the firmness and valour of the British army, which showed 





us how to conquer or to die, the constant spirit of concord and confra- 
ternity of which it gave us so many proofs, as well as the eagerness with 
whieh the Sardinian army, but recently created, joined our ranks, and the 


noble courage with which it fought. I am confident, gentlemen, that thes 
observations will find an echo in your hearts; and I consequently propos 
to you * The health of the gracious Queen of Great Britain,’ and another 
toast, * The King of Sardinia,’ ”’ 

Other honours awaited the Marshal; but, with an apology to his hosts, 
he was obliged to set out suddenly for Plombiéres, in obedience to the 
command of the Emperor, 


#P2it.—The actual “news” from Spain does not go much beyond 
last week’s. The insurgents in the South had submitted, we are told, 
before Saragossa was surrendered. It appears that General Falcon was 
induced to capitulate mainly through the exertions of M, Bruil, late Mi- 
nister of Finance. There are still some “ bands” in the mountains of 
Catalonia, said to be headed by * Carlist chiefs.” The Monitex put 
forth this significant announcement—* Tranquillity having been restored 
in, the Emperor has given orders fur the suspension of all move- 
ments of troops towards the frontier.” 

Marshal 0’ Donnell has addressed to the Captains-General and Military 
Commandants a circular, in which he enjoins them to send him, before 
the 15th instant, a detailed report of the political situation of the pro- 
vinces in which they exercise authority. 

Very little is yet known of the secret history of the coup d'état. A 
etter from ** Madrid” [supposed to be a misprint for Plombiéres} con- 
tains this statement in vindication of the conduct of the Queen and 
O’ Donnell. 

“The Ministry having offered its resignation, in consequence of internal 
dissensions, her Majesty had at first hoped to succeed in introducing the two 
Marshals into a new combination. Espartero having proposed conditions 
which could not be accepted by O’ Donnell, this latter, before accepting the 
mission of forming a new Administration, considered it proper to remind 
the Queen of the great political influence exercised by the Duke de la Vic- 
torix. ‘The Count himself represented to his colleague the grave nature of 
the events which might accompany that statesman’s withdrawal, and em- 





in Spa 


ployed sincere efforts in endeavouring to persuade him to keep the Presi- 
dency of the Council, The Queen took her decision only after having in 
vain endeavoured to maintain Espartere’s presence in her Council; and it is 


that Marshal O’ Donnell, on his side, so far from having wished 
La rival, neglected no measure which could insure his coOperation. 
Espartcro positively refused ; and then only did the Queen proceed, in vir- 
tue of r constitutional*functions, to form a new Ministry to replace that 
t abandoned her amid the most complicated and serious ditticulties. 
The accounts of certain foreign journals, according to which this change was 
ied by forts savouring of a coup d’état, are founded therefore on a 
complet ly erroneous apprec iation of the facts of the crisis. Doubtless, 
Marshal O'Donnell was compelled to recur to force in order to maintain the 
Royal authority ; but his conduct in this circumstance in no way atlected the 
laws of the country.” 

Apropos of this, the Times correspondent states the real circumstances 
of the mecting of the Cortes. 

** Tt is the practice of the Spanish Cortes, when they propose to sus- 
pend their session for a time without being prorogued, tor the lre- 
sident or Vice-President to say at the close of a sitting, that notiec 
will be given to the Deputies at their houses when the next is to 
take place. This was what was done on the Ist of July, when the 
Chamber sat for the lust time. By private understanding and agree- 
ment between the President and Deputies, it was not to be convoked again 





until the lst of October, unless in case of something extraordinary occur- | 


ring. On the Mth of July something very extraordinary did occur. There 
was a nocturnal change of Ministry, and the first act of the new Government 
was to proclaim Spain under martial law, Thereupon the President of the 
Cortes, General Infante, certainly not an Exaltado or an advanced Pro- 
gresista, but, on the contrary, a man of great moderation in his views, 
ealled the Chamber together. Ninety-three Deputies were present ; only 
fifty are required to constitute a House, Eighty-one Deputies, including 
the President, passed a vote of want of confidence in the Ministry ; one 
Deputy opposed the measure, the remaining eleven withdrew or abstained 
from voting. It was then resolved that a Commission should be appointed 
to communicate to the Queen the decision come to. This step was strictly 
legal and in conformity with usage. It is known that the Commission was 
fired upon when on its way to the Palace, and forcibly prevented from ful- 
filling the mission intrusted to it by the Cortes. These are the exact cir- 
cumstances of the affair, which has repeatedly been distorted and mis- 
represented, cither wilfully or through ignorance.” 

The Ties itself supplies a dramatic incident that occurred in the 
Palace. 

** The day on which the last Council of Ministers was held, when Espar- 
tero presented his resignation to the Queen, the two Marshals happened to 
meet on the staircase of the Palace as one was quitting it and the other en- 
tering. ‘I fully expected what has happened,’ said Espartero. ‘ So did I,’ 
was the reply. ‘Some day a fearful responsibility will be exacted of you 
for what has occurred,’ said Espartero. ‘It is you,’ answered O’ Donnell, 
* who are responsible for what has taken place for the last two years (forget- 
ting that he, O’ Donnell, was his colleague the whole of that time). Now 7 
have the upper hand, and I will and shall conquer, or I will lay Madrid in 
ruins ; and if I am driven to extremity, I will carry off the Queen by force, 
if necessary, and deposit her in a place of safety.’ This fact is on the best 
authority: it gives us an idea of the sort of man now invested with un- 
limited and irresponsible authority, and with the Sovereign in his power.” 

A council of war has been engaged in an examination of the van- 
quished. M. Madoz, an esteemed leader of the Liberal party, and one of 
the many, Finance Ministers of the last two years, voluntarily pre- 
sented himself before the council for examination, having taken part in 
the conflict as commander of a battalion of the National Guard. In re- 
ply to questions, he stated that he called out his battalion in obedience 
to the orders of his superiors, and that he took up a position for the pur- 
pose of preserving order and property. 

_“ Why did your battalion fire on the troops?’ I had arranged with 
General Serrano not to fire unless I should be attacked, but I should hold 
my position so long as I believed there was any danger to liberty or the re- 
presentatives of the nation. The Assembly was at that time sitting. The 
General fulfilled the engagement on his part, and I received notice from 
him that the truce agreed upon had expired. A little while afterwards, I 
learnt that the troops were firing upon the members of the Cortes; that the 
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| grape-shot had fallen at the very feet of the President of the Assembly, 


who, after he had assisted me to arrange the truce, went back to his proper 
post as protector of the representative body. From that moment, I found 
myself obliged to repel force by force. As the senior in command, I ob- 
tamed, by way of a reinforcement, two companies of engineers and two 
pieces of artillery ; and I kept up the fire against the troops from the Prado, 
trom the Retiro, and from Tivoli, until I was left without a single cartridge 
remaining. At the latest moment, the efforts of the Committee of the Na- 
tional Guard having failed to procure us any supplies of ammunition, I 
withdrew my men in good order to the Place de Santa Anna; which I did 
not abandon until I found myself supported only by two men of the National 
Guard, all the others, who had expended their ammunition, having been 
compelled to seek for some shelter against the incessant fire of musketry 
and grape-shot,”’ 

‘Staly.—Some time since, the Liberals of Naples circulated an ad- 
dress to the nation, describing the oppression of the Government, in 
moderate but decided language, and counselling the people to avoid 


The very moderation and truth of this address seems to have alarmed the 
Government. To counteract its effects, the Government itself had re- 
course to the same weapon—* an appeal to public opinion,” to the 
** rood sense of our fellow citizens,” to the “true lovers of progress.” 
This is a very unusual step. The character of the Government document, 
however, is very different from that of the Liberals, It describes the 
address of the latter as “exeerable though foolish and seditious” > as 
coming “ from the hands of some wretches whose sole object was to in- 
troduce suspicion into the minds of quiet people.” 

** Remember, Neapolitans, the Utopias of 1799—the errors of 1820—the 
follies of 1848. What was the result of those subversive attempts? Grief 
and desolation. Let all honest men unite, then, to crush those whose de- 
praved objects are to break down our altars, to bring infamy on our families, 
to get possession of our property. Let all be ready and decided, as we are, 
to resist every seduction, that we may prove to the foreigner, whom it is 
wished to impose upon by announcing a unity of action which does not 
exist, that the Neapolitans, reunited under the flag of their national and 
fearless Government, are decided on opposing any base attempt whatever 






| violence and await the coming of the good time of constitutional freedom, 
| 
| 





upon order; reposing, as they do confidently and tranquilly, on the good 
sense of their august Sovereign, from whom alone all good and prosperity 


are to be expected. 

Sir William Temple, long British Minister at Naples, set out for 

England on the 28th July. He leaves behind him a good name, 

Grrmany.—Some singular meetings have taken place at Carlsbad and 

Téplitz. On Wednesday sennight, there were gathered together at 

Carlsbad the King of Prussia, the King of Greece, the Earl and Countess 

Granville, the Ban Jellachich, Prince Schwarzenberg, Count Persigny, 

and the Duchess of Sagan. Next day, the King of Prussia went to 

Téplitz to fetch his Queen; and they were met there by the Emperor of 

Austria and the King and Queen of Saxony, who had come over from 

Pillnitz for that purpose. There were great rejoicings. ‘* The extent of 

amiability exhibited by the Emperor of Austria on this occasion of 

having to play the host to so many Royal cousins in his own dominions, 

may be judged by the fact of his having changed his uniform backwards 
| and forwards from Austrian to Prussian, and from Prussian to Austrian, 
| at least five times that blessed day.” 

Paorway.—The Aftondlad of Christiana comments on the arrival of 
the Russian Vice-Admiral Glasenap ia that city ona “ scientific jour- 
ney es The real object of this ofticer, it is assumed, is to inspect the 
| establishments and defences of Norway. : 

** The well-known ‘pleasure tours’ undertaken by Russian subjects in 
1841 and the suceceding years to examine Finmark in all directions, and 
which were subsequently ascertained to have been made for the in- 
teresting purpose of giving the Autocrat reliable information concern- 
ing the best localities for shipbuilding, and the most favourable places 
for founding new towns and constructing roads, have found a still bet- 
ter organized continuation in the ‘scientific expeditions’ now being 
fitted out, and already partly commenced in our neighbourhood ; and the 
hydrographieal survey of the harbour and port of Christiansand, just com- 
pleted, will in all probability be shortly followed by a similar one here at 
Christiana.” 

RK u55ia.—Itis now stated that the coronation of the Emperor will 
not be celebrated until the 7th Ne pte mber. : 

The following telegraphic despatches have been published in the 
journals, ; Mit Ia 

“ St. Petersburg, Saturday.—Trivy Councillor Butenieff is intrusted 
with an extraordinary mission to the Sultan, and is appointed head of the 
Resident Embassy of Constantinople. Prince Labanot!-Rostowsky is ap- 
pointed Secretary of Legation, and M. Argyropoulo First Dragoman, 

“St. Petersburg, August 5.—Muravietf has voluntarily resigned the post 
of Governor-General and Commander-in-chief of the Caucasus, and has 
been appointed to a seat in the Council of State. He is to be succeeded by 
Lieutenant-General Prince Bariatinsky.”’ 

The latest advices from the Crimea state that Colonel Slawati, the 
commandant of Balaklava, has issued an order prohibiting persons from 
appropriating deserted huts. ; é 

** A second order prohibits any one from touching the funeral monuments 
of the Allied armies; and a third requests all the families of Balaklava and 
Kamiesch to come and prove their right to property, and to proceed with the 
construction of houses according to a new plan, which is to be drawn out by 
a committee of civil and military engineers sent from Odessa for that pur- 
pose. An order has also been published fixing the price of articles for con- 
sumption ; a measure which had been rendered necessary by the exorbitant 
demands of the foreign dealers, who are now much embarrassed by the sur- 
veillance of the local police reéstablished on all points. The posts laced 
on the roads constructed by the Allies, and bearing the names of the en- 
gineers, have been all removed. The Russian clergy have just celebrated 
a grand mass at Balaklava, at which every one w alked barefoot in sign of 
mortification, after which holy water was sprinkled in every direction. The 
camp of 6000 men, which has been formed on the heights of Inkerman, 
will be the only military force in that part of the Crimea.” 


Uarkry.—The reports that Russia is showing bad faith in carrying 
out the treaty of Paris continue. It is said that the Allies have ex- 
pressed their dissatisfaction at the dismantling of Reni, Ismail, and 
and the oceupation of the Isle of Serpents. 

The Morning Post prints the following. : 

“« Berlin, August 6.—Intelligence has arrived here that the English fleet 
which remained in the East had received orders to concentrate its force in 
the Black Sea, to superintend the execution of article 20 of the treaty of 
| peace, not yet carried into effect, in consequence of the non-restoration of 
Kars, and of the occupation of the Isle of Serpents by the Russians. 
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| of Canon of the Cathedral Church of Worcester, the same being void by 
advices from New York to the 23d July. the death of the Honourable and Reverend James Somers Cocks, late 

The New York correspondent of the Times estimates the chances of a me [The new Canon is the brother of the Chancellor of 
Fremont as better now than those of Buchanan. In the first place, he | ™° “*¢ nequer. ] 'S 
finds that Indiana, supposed to be an out-and-out Buchanan State, is 
really for Fremont. ‘ At amass convention of the friends of Fremont at 
Indianopolis, 50,000 or 60,000 persons assembled, full of the enthu- 
siasm which carries popular elections in that section of the country.” 
“‘ The same feeling pervades all the agricultural States of the North- 





@nited Statrs.—The Africa arrived at Liverpool on Sunday, with 


An international Free-trade Congress is to assemble in the Belgian 
capital on the 22d September, and sit for three days. The local Free- 
trade Association will take the lead in the business. The British 

| Chambers of Commerce have been invited and are expected to send 
west.” Then it is found that the Herald and the Tribune, the leading delegates. The members of the Conference are to be advised not to make 
and rival journals of New York, are united for the first time in their speeches, but statements of fact leading to practical measures. Two 
history, and that they are united for Fremont. Next the Herald is en are to be submitted y a ; 
quoted to show that the majority of the press is for the same candidate, | BE. Sou p> Rye ys Tl _e Reo ney —— > a 
in this proportion— belongs : : 
: =. oem 2. ** What are the practical means proposed, or to be proposed, in each 
For oo: siete saa ; : : . i 172 a tl 304763 country, to remoye 4 diminish the obstacles which eats Ge extension of 
ang shea ictine . z pst . ; . 58 |... «| 95,391 commercial relations " ith other nations > : : 
. 7 oobi sour o AN ae In answer to the first question, each member of the Congress will be 
A portion of the Whigs and Know-nothings support Fillmore ; but “if | requested to state the facts which relate cither to his country at large or 
the North-West and New England vote in a solid body for Fremont, the | to his particular industrial or commercial pursuit ; and the reasons, if 
middle States of New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, will dec i4e"/ any, why customs or other restrictions should be maintained in countries 
who shall - vr —- —— R eS a, a with which his country has commercial relations. Upon the second 
angie ae —— P nid apse ~ = R ~ - ntatives, and to | PTP0sition each member will be desired to furnish such documents as 
is of choosing a President « e House of Representatives, and to ae a gic gegen: playing cee “ges wena 
frustrate the vote of the House, so that under the constitution Brecken- a the subject, as well as a résumé of his views and 
ridge may be de facto President. : I ; 

Mr. Brooks had challenged Mr. Burlingaine, one of the members for The Piedmontese are raising a subscription for the purchase of large 
Massachusetts. The challenge was accepted ; but Burlingaine named | guns to form part of the armament of the new defensive fortifications on 
Canada for the scene of the duel, and Brooks declined to go thither, say- | the Po. Each gun is to be named after an Italian town. The Turin 
ing that Burlingaine named it because he knew Brooks would be killed | correspondent of the Daily News suggests that England may take part in 
before he got there, or if he succeeded, killed in coming back. this subscription. : . i 

The Legislature of Massachusetts, at its last session, passed a series of | “* What quantities of unsold artillery must now be on the hands of our 
resolutions on the subject of Kansas affairs, which were transmitted to | cannon-founders, owing'to the sudden peace. Cannot they join in this Pied- 
} 


Newspapers. Circulation, 


the Governors of the several States. They received the following polite | montese cannon subscription, and make presents to these gallant men 
reply from the Governor of Alabama, addressed to the Governor of the | threatened by despotic Austria? These guns are for defence, not attack. 
State of Massachusetts, They can easily be sent to Genoa, and be in Alessandria in four hours by 
“ Montgomery, Ala., June 19, 1856. railway. Many have in England subscribed for the sufferers by the inunda- 
* Sir—Believing the resolves you have forwarded to this department in tions of the rivers in France; let them subscribe cannon to prevent the in- 
relation to the Territory of Kansas to be in conflict with the truth of his- | undation of the Austrians into Piedmont.” 
tory, unconstitutional, and treasonable in design, I return them to you with | — —_—_——_ 
a request that the future resolutions of the Legislature of Massachusetts | _ There has been a general scattering of Ministers since the prorogation of 








on Federal affairs and the subject of slavery be no more forwarded to this de- | Parliament. 
artment. P he ——_ . the ee and the pn A the — Mr. Robert Lowe has left England for a tour in the United States. 
ee w ‘"d Se ae cme as St, — ul ~ pt h = | Lord Palmerston will visit Manchester, for the first time, on the 9th of 
rw ao Rag hee. a . coger dng Ftv os rt pool eal next month, to inaugurate with an oration the new building of the Me- 
countability for insult and libellous imputations upon the chamates of | chanics’ Institute. He will be the guest of Sir Benjamin Hey w ood. 
Southern States and the citizens thereof. Sir William Williams having deferred his visit t6 Nova Scotia, has reas- 
‘+ Your obedient servant, Joun A. W. Wrsston. sumed his command of Woolwich garrison. 
** His Excellency Henry J. Gardner, Governor of Massachusetts.” M. Thiers has gone to Germany, to visit, it is said, the battle-fields of 
The Governor of Massachusetts replied in a letter vindicating the truth | Lutzen, Bautzen, Leipsic, &c., with a view to aceurate description of these 
of the resolutions and the conduct of his State. scenes in his History, “a 
The Constitutionxel prints a letter from St. Petersburg, containing the 


; : ~arliament was distinguishe : “weet ~ 
op aettt.— The close of the Canadian Parliament was distinguished following passage. ‘Among the numerous foreigners seen here of late, 
y an incident, It had been determined to fix upon Quebee as the per- | there is one whose appearance has produced a certain sensation. I allude 
manent seat of Government: just before the close of the session, @ | to the famous Sir Charles Napier. Various causes are assigned for his 
supply bill was introduced, containing an item of 50,0007. for public | visit; and, curiously enough, that which is most absurd is the most gene- 
buildings in Quebec. The bill passed by a majority of two, after a fierce | rally credited—namely, that Sir Charles has come here to win a wager, 
discussion, When it reached the Upper House, however, the Members | which, it is declared, he had formerly made, that he would breakfast at 
felt hurt that their assent had been assumed, and carried, by 12 to 9, a Cronstadt and dine at St. Petersburg on the same day. It is further said, 
series of resolutions declining to concur in the vote until after the first | that as these two pleasing operations have been effected by him, between 
election of members to sit'in that House. The Ministers refused to strike of with —— . has — , w —_ I r howev er, —— ie 
out the item, and the Council then rejected the supply bill altogether, | 0! With certaimty 1s, that the Emperor despatched an invitation to him by 
: - i ao an aide-de-camp offering him a suite of rooms in one of the Crown palaces. 

This compelled the Ministers to succumb, and the bill passed without the : - . . 
item Professor Sedgwick has cancelled two bonds of 50/. each which he held of 
P EE EE ee the Philosophical Society of Cambridge ; thus making the munificent dona- 

. tion of 1007. to the funds of the Society.” 
Pisrellancans, eine | 

— : 3 "eo : A stupid and unfecling hoax was perpetrated on some of the morning 
Tue QveEN To THE Army.—The new General Commanding-in-chief | papers of Wednesday, who received and inserted a false announcement of the 








has, in the name of the Queen, issued the following gencral order. | death of Lord Drumlanrig. It is expected that the scoundrel who concocted 
** Horse Guards, August 5. the hoax will be discovered. 


Mr. Denyse I. Denyse, one of the few surviving heroes of the American 


** The Queen, having completed the review of the regiments which served 
Revolution, died at his residence, Flatbush, Indiana, on the 20th of July. 


in the Army in the East, has commanded his Royal Highness the General 


Commanding-in-chief to welcome their return from that arduous service. Ife was born in the town of New Utrecht on the 18th of October 1760, and 
** Her Majesty has been graciously pleased to express her admiration of | was consequently ninety-six years of age. He participated in the battles 
their good order and discipline. of Long Island, Trenton, Princeton, and was present in several other con- 


tests. In the war of 1812 he received a captain’s commission, and was sta- 
tioned at Fort Green. He was also present at the evacuation of New York 
by the British.—_New York Herald. 

According to the Dublin Nation, Mr. Duffy has soon alienated many 
friends at Sydney: he would not permit the toast of ‘* Governor Denison” 
at the Duffy banquet, and at the same dinner he declared himself ‘still a 
rebel to the backbone.”” Nowadays our colonists are not rebels. 

Mr. John Frost, the Chartist, has announced his intention of itinerating 
through the land as a political lecturer: he will charge an admission-fee, 
as his means will not allow him to labour gratuitously. 


**Victorious when opposed to the brave and enterprising enemy with 
whom it had to contend, the Army has earned the gratitude of the country. 

** The patient endurance of evils inseparable from war, and an instinctive 
determination to overcome them, are characteristic of the British soldier ; 
and the events of the war have proved that those national virtues have not 
degenerated during a long previous peace. 

**The Queen deplores the loss of many of her best officers and bravest 
men; but history will consecrate the ground before Sebastopol as the grave 
of heroes. 

** By order of his Royal Highness, the General Commanding-in-chief, 

“G. A. WrTHERALL, Adjutant-General.”’ 

Tue Crimean Cuariarys.—Our readers may remember that Sir De 
Lacy Evans prominently brought the case of the Crimean Chaplains 
before the House of Commons, and received from Lord Palmerston a 
reply that he deemed satisfactory at the time. Nothing, however, seems 
to have been done for men who endured so much. One of them says, in 


It has been recently stated in a New York journal, that people in the 
city are largely engaged in the slave-trade between Africa and Cuba. A 
vessel is selected, not too valuable; a crew is got together by false pre- 
iene tences, and some peculiar preparations are secretly made ; when the ship is 
the ge fliciati ' pcos “ange . at sea it is found that she 1s bound for the African coast to buy Negroes ; 
h ry ith officiating Chaplains sent out by Government, are also dis- | the crew are bribed to proceed by exorbitant wages. A cargo of slaves 
€ — wit 1 the same gratuity that a Militia officer, who has been play ing | having been obtained in Africa, the vessel hastens to Cuba ; if fortunate, 
at —s at home, has been judged worthy of. If, indeed, others are like | gp), surviving Negroes are landed, the ship is burnt, and the New York 
= a _— deeply sympathize with them; for I can with difficulty find | crew have a passage home provided. In consequence of the enormous profit 
io hen oyment waa will give me a bare living in the church to which I | oy one successful venture, the slave-dealer can afford to burn his ship, to 

a +; ++ With impaired health and wasted energies, 1, with others, | jibe his crew, and to fail three times out of four in getting the slaves to 
who have indeed broken our connexion at home, are daily looking out with Cuba. These’ assertions are supported by a story which has just come to 
anxiety hy — to bring us a letter which will consign us to a iicht at New York. Benilio de Cunha Reis, a Portuguese merchant, has 
prem oe bn li or 100. per annum. . . . . The neat and pleasant and very | jeon put on his trial as owner of the Altivie slaver. Andrew Wilson, a 
oift 7 Oh pcr be ee be vacant ; the Crown has it in its | .aijor who had involuntarily served in the Altivie, was the chief witness 
s sty for the } so hI, rimean Chaplain! Here is one glorious oppor- | against him. Wilson escaped in Africa from a slaver in which he had un- 

unity for the honourable and noble Lord the Member for Tiverton to * give wiitinsioc cxtieh Guus. Kaw “eik = alter stopping for some time in a slave 
his saying deed.’ The appointment is at length made, and the claims of a | })-(U8°Y Sauee Tro New > Altivie—pradence ¢ ‘Hed him to ae- 
Tiverton gentleman are paramount.” barracoon, he was shipped in the Altivie—prudence compelled him to ac 
Tuesday's G ¢ Se quiesce. This ship, belonging to Reis, took slaves to Cuba; she lost one 
be 8 Gazette stated J that the Queen has been pleased to grant | hundred of her four hundred on the passage; when the Negroes had_been 
unto the Reverend Gilbert Frankland Lewis, M.A., the place and dignity | landed the Altivie was burnt, and the crew were forwarded to New York. 
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Wilson says that a prime Negro cost in Africa 60 dollars ; while he sold in 
Cuba for dollars. Reis was convicted of slavetrading, and sentenced to 


ten years’ imprisonment. 





A very elegant full-dress close carriage has been constructed for the Sul- 
tan by Messrs. Laurie and Marner of Oxford Street. 

Under the will of the late Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, the personalty 
has been sworn under 140,000/. 

The Emperor of Russia has directed that the ministers of @// religions in 
his empire—non-Christian as well as Christian—shall be represented at his 
coronation: he is the * father "’ of all his people. 

Jews have been declared eligible for public situations in the Russian em- 
pire. 

““W. A. Hunt,” writing to the Morning Post, suggests that one cause of 
the disproportion between the price of wheat and bread is “ the immense 
amount of bad debts which bakers are subjected to.” Nor, he adda, ** do I 
believe that any remedy can be efficacious except by a law similar to that 
which secttres publicans from bad debts—preventing recovery by law of 
debts incurred in tippling; the effect of which would be, that the bakers’ 


On the 3ist, at Horsendon House, Bucks, Thomas Oliver Anderdon, Esq., one 
of her Majesty’s Counsel, and Bencher of Lincoln's Inn; in his ep 

On the lst August, at Bonn, Sir Robert Innes Grant, Bart., of Dalvey; in his 
60th year. 

On the Ist, at Carlsruhe, Grand Duchy of Baden, Maria, wife of M. Otto Courtin, 
and eldest daughter of the late Lieutenant-General Sir Edward Barnes, G.C,B., &e. 

On the 2d, in Princes Gate, Arthur George Viscount Cranley, son of the Earl of 
Onslow ; in 36th year. 

On the 3d, at Asheott, Somersetshire, Catherine, widow of the late George 
Warry, Esq., of Shapwick, in that county; in her 92d year. 

On the 4th, at Round Oak, Englefield Green, Lieutenant-Colonel Charles John 
Barnett, formerly of the Third or Scots Fusilier Guards, and H.B.M.’s Consul- 
General in Egypt; in his 66th year. 

On the 4th, at Cheltenham, the Rev. George Street, who for upwards of fifty-six 
years was Rector of Langton-juxta-Partney, Lincoln ; in his 83d year. 

“ On the Sth, in Clarence Terrace, the Right Hon. Lady Ravensworth, eldest 
daughter of Lord George Seymour, and sister to Sir Hamilton Seymour, G.C.H., 
and the Countess of Shannon, 


POSTSCRIPT. 











trade would be entirely a ready money trade, and the price would be from 
25 to 30 per cent lower than it is according to the present system of credit. 
. . . « Ifa judge in one of the County Courts were able to nonsuit a baker 
claiming more than 10 shillings from a customer, bread would soon approxi- 
mate in price to wheat.” 

The Liverpool Town-Council have resolved to appoint an agent in London, 
with a salary of 600/., to transact the corporation common law and Chancery 
business ; it is expected that this will result in a great saving of expense. 





Some of the Representatives in the American Congress have been driven 
by the great heat of the weather to use fans during their legislative labours! 

The heat has been so intense in Paris that several accidents have occurred 
from workmen falling from scaffolds, fainting. 

The price of all kinds of grain has fallen considerably throughout the 
provinces of Austria; a good proof that there is at least an average harvest. 

The Lonian Islands are promised a crop of currants this year above the 
average ; a great boon for the islands after the succession of failures they 
have endured. 

Result of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis 
for the week ending on Saturday last. 


Ten Weeks Week 



























of 1846-'55. of 1856. 
Zymotic Diseases 460.7 .... 323 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other Diseases of uncertain ‘or ° 4a 
Tubercular Diseases .....ccccccccccccccesccsccccsescsccvcvccssece 1 cose «678 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses ° a 1 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels ...........++++ eee 34 35 
and of the other Organs of Respiration... 76.2 .... 100 
» Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion... 66.8 .... 65 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &c.. 11.2 7 
Childbirth, Diseases of the U 8.9 4 
Rheumatism, Diseases of the Bones, 7.6 7 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &c. 1.6 2 
Malformations 3.1 3 
Fremature Birth 30.6 29 
REET 00000 sseccccscccvevece 36.7 45 
BBO ccccccccccccccsccccccccccccecccccvcesescoece 35.0 27 
Suddewm ........ ITTITTTT Tre 3.9 7 
Violeac, Privation, Cold, and Intemperance 28.7 28 
Total (including unspecified causes) ............+000008 +» 1,144.5 1,025 





Dowell, a soldier of the Thirty-second Regiment, has been tried at Chat- 
ham for blowing off his right hand, by firing two bullets through it: his 
object was to get discharged from the Army ; in all probability his sentence 
will not gratify this wish. Dowell’s temper had been soured by an impri- 
sonment inflicted by a Court-martial for ‘‘ desertion,’”’ he having been ab- 
sent only two hours. 

A fearful explosion occurred at the Turkish town of Salonica on the 15th 
July. A fire broke out in some warehouses, and extended to a store be- 
longing to a Frenchman: there were 240 barrels of gunpowder in this store, 
which exploded. The killed and wounded by the disaster are estimated at 
a thousand. 

A full-grown adder has been found in the streets of Wakefield : 
discovered it stood on the defensive ; but it was quickly despatched. 


when 


BIRTHS, 

On the 23d June, at Bombay, the Wife of Sir William Yardley, of a daughter, 

On the 26th July, Mrs. Mark Lemon, of a danghter. ; 

On the Ist August, in Eaton Square, Lady Troubridge, of a daughter. 

On the 3d, in Westbourne Street, Hyde Park, the Wite of Colonel Everest, of a son. 

On the 3d, at Warbleton Rectory, Sussex, the Wife of the Rev. G. E. Haviland, 
of a daughter. 

On the 3d, in Cavendish Square, the Lady Catherine Petre, of a son. 

On the 4th, at Thorndon, the Lady Petre, of a daughter. 

On the 4th, at Ballinclea House, Dalkey, the Wife of the Hon. R. G. Talbot, of a 
son. 

On the 4th, at Croston Hall, Lancashire, the Lady Adelaide de Trafford, of a son, 

On the 5th, at Brafferton Moor, Yorkshire, Lady Payne Gallwey, of a daughter. 

On the 6th, in Chester Square, Lady Mayne, of a son, 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 23d July, at Bray Church, Wicklow, St. John Legh Clowes, Esq., of Tor- 
worth, Notts, son of William Legh Clowes, Esq., of Broughton Hall, Lancashire, 
late Lieutenant-Colonel of the Third Light Dragoons (King’s Own), to Hon. Eliza- 





beth Caroline Bingham, second daughter of the late Lord Clanmorris, of Newbrook, | 


Mayo. 


On the 3lst, at Trinity Church, Paddington, the Rev. T. C. Barker, Rector of | 


Spelsbury, near Oxford, to Margaret, the youngest daughter of John Neale, Esq., | * : P ij 
| it ought not to be called an exception, and he ought to speak of it 


of Blenheim House, Reading. 

On the 3lst, at Abbots Leigh, the Hon. and Rev. J. W. Lascelles, fourth son of 
the Earl of Harewood, to Emma Clara, third daughter of William Miles, Esq., M.P., 
of Leigh Court, Somersetshire. 

On the 24 August, at Poddington, Bedfordshire, the Rev. Edward Penrose Ar- 
nold, third son of the late Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, Fellow of All Souls’ College, Ox- 
ford, to Caroline Augusta, eldest daughter of R, L. Orlebar, Esq., of Hinwick House, 
Bedfordshire. 

On the 5th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Francis Geary, Esq., second son of 
the late Sir William Geary, Bart., of Oxon Heath, Kent, to Fanny Isabella, third 
daughter of A. R. Prior, Esq. 

On the Sth, at St. George’s, Bloomsbury, William Henry, second son of Sampson 
Low, Esq., of Great James Street, Bedford Row, and Ludgate Hill, to Harriet, 
fourth daughter of Thomas Simmons, Esq., of Southampton Row. 

On the 5th, at East Peckham Church, the Hon. James Byng, third son of George | 


The report that the British fleet would reénter the Black Sea, in order 
| to promote the fulfilment of the treaty of Paris, is corroborated this 
morning by the following telegraphic message from Constantinople pub- 
lished by the Morning Post. 

** Constantinople, 1st August.—The squadron cf Admiral Houston Stewart 
| has sailed for the Black Sea, and will remain there until Russia, which still 
retains possession of Kars and the Isle of Serpents, shall have fulfilled the 


” 


| stipulations of the treaty of peace. 

| ‘Lhe Paris correspondent of the same journal reports that “the British 
squadron has positively received orders to enter the Black Sea. The 

| Governments of France and England are waiting important despatches 

| from St. Petersburg.” 

| The latest report, however, is, that the Russians have evacuated the 
island and that the Turks are in possession. 

The Moniteur of yesterday announces that Count Walewski has re- 
| sumed his functions as Minister of Foreign Affairs, which had been filled 
during his absence by M. Baroche ad interim. 

The title of Marshal Pélissier, it is said, will be simply Duke Pélis- 
sier, like Duke Pasquier and Duke Decazes—or “ Duc tout court,” ac- 
cording to the popular slang. The Marshal entered Paris on Thursday 
with much ceremony. 

The Queen of Spain has been distributing ‘ honours” 
guerors of her Cortes and people. 

‘Generals Echague and Garcia have been named Grand Crosses of 
Spanish military orders. Generals Zapatero, Marchessi, Armaro, Macrohon 
and Mantillan, are promoted to the rank of Lieutenant-Generals.”’ General 
Ros de Olano [a friend of Narvaez] has ‘ resumed the general direction of 
the Infantry.” 


to the con- 





By the Fulton, which reached Southampton yesterday, we have ad- 
vices from New York to the 26th July. In the course of the discussion 
in the House of Representatives on the Army Appropriation Bill, Mr. 
Barbour, of Indiana, moved to amend the clause making provision for 
the pay of the army by adding a disapproval of the code of alleged laws 
of Kansas, and the manner in which they were enforced; expressly de- 
claring that, unless they should be confirmed by Congress, no part of the 
Federal forces should be employed for their enforcement, nor should any 
citizens of Kansas be compelled to aid as a posse commitatus of any 
officer acting as marshal or sheriff in that Territory. After a debate in 
which the Kansas troubles were fully discussed, a motion to further 
| amend, by declaring that the laws of Kansas were null and void, was 
agreed to by a majority of 57 to 56. The first proposition as amended 
was then carried by 72 to 57 votes. 

The English Agricultural dinners have begun. One of the first was 
that of the Manchester and Liverpool Agricu!tural Association, held this 
weck at Wigan; whereat Mr. Cardwell discoursed on the progress of 
Free-trade, the substitution of machinery for human labour, and the be- 
nefits of agricultural statistics. 

The simple meaning of the two long names ‘ Agricultural Statisties ” is 
the wide diffiusion of knowledge as to which the tenant-farmer was the per- 
son particularly and specially concerned. It was his interest to know at the 
| close of the harvest what was its true state, in order that he might consider 

whether he ought to earry his newly-garnered crop to the first market, or 

whether, from a right appreciation of the circumstances of the time, he 
| should reserve its sale for a more favourable period. The merchants could 
| obtain that knowledge. For that pee the corn-merchants of Liverpool 
| had most elaborate arrangements, always making journeys through the 

country for the purpose of ascertaining first the —- and then 
| the state of the harvest. The tenant-farmer had no such agency, 
| There were two opinions as to the way in which these agricultural statistics 
should be obtained—whether by a compulsory enactment, or by the volun- 
tary aid of the tenant-farmer. ‘It was his privilege during the short time he 
held office to coéperate with the tenant-farmers in a voluntary arrangement 
for the purpose of obtaining statistical information; and the result of that 
experiment, with regard to the shrewd, intelligent, and far-seeing ten- 
ant-farmers of Scotland, was that, with an exception so small that 





without exception, there was, from one end of Scotland to the other, univer- 
sal and unmixed success. By a voluntary codperation of the tenant-farmers, 
they knew the whole acreage of ground under every kind of crop, and the 





| state of the crops prior to harvest ; and at an early period after the harvest 


had been gathered in, an estimate was formed and published by the author- 
ity of Government, which by experience had been found to be reliable in re- 
gard to the quality and value of the crops. 

The Highland Agricultural Association have held their annual show 
this week at Inverness. ‘The exhibition of implements, which was 
opencd on Wednesday, was a great improvement over previous shows. 
The cattle and sheep exhibited were above the average in quantity and 


sixth Viscount Torrington, to Caroline Louisa, second daughter of William (¢ ook, quality. 


Esq., of Roydon Hall, Kent. 
On the 6th, at Basildon Church, George Moffatt, Esq., M.P., Eaton Square, to | 
Lucy, eldest daughter of James Morrison, Esq., of Basildon Park, Berks. 
DEATHS, 
On the 12th June, at Dolosbagey, Ceylon, John Spottiswoode Robertson, Esq., 
of Hillside, eldest surviving son of William Robertson, Esq., lately one of the 
Depute Keepers of the Records of Scotland ; in his 32d year. He was killed by an 
elephant while hunting in the Penylan jungle. 3 2 
On ihe 30th July, at Hornby Castle, near Catherick, the Dowager Duchess of | 
Leeds ; in her 81st year, ° 





The sections of the British Association were yesterday engaged in 
hearing papers from eminent contributors. In the Geological section, 
Professor Owen read two papers; one of which was on a new species of 


| anoplotherioid mammal from the upper eocene of Herdwell, Hants, 
with remarks on the genere dichobune, xiphodon, and microtherium ; 
and second, 
quadruped, from South America. 


on the scelidotherium leptocephalum, a megatherioid 
The principal point was the extra- 
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ordinary breadth of the femur. 
and remarked the analogy of it to those of the megatherium and the ant- 
eater. The large size of the lachrymal bone and fosse, and also of a 
channel leading into the mouth, together with the large aperture for the 
passage of the lingual nerve, show the existence of a large tongue. 

In the section of Geography and Ethnology, Dr. Macpherson, In- 
spector-Gencral of Hospitals attached to the Turkish Contingent, read a 
paper describing his researches at Kertch. 

In the section of Economie Science and Statistics, Mr. Danson read a 
paper on the statistics of the cotton trade; from which he deduced the 
following conclusion— 

*‘ That hence in the present state of the commercial relations of the two 
countries, the cotton-planters of the United States are interested to the ex- 
tent of two-thirds at least of their entire exportable produce in the mainte- 
nance of the cotton manufacture of the United Kingdom; and that recipro- 
cally the cotton-manufacturers of the United Kingdom, and through them 
the entire population of the kingdom, are interested to the extent of more 








than four-tifths of the raw material of that manufacture, in the existing ar- | 


rangements for maintaining the cotton culture of the United States. 


There will be a public installation at St. Patrick's Cathedral in the 
course of the present month, but the precise day is not yet decided upon, 
It is stated by Suunders’s Newsletter that the new knights will probably 
be the Marquis of Londonderry, the Earl of Granard, and the Earl of 
Shrewsbury. —Times Dublin Correspondent, 


William Dove was to be executed today at noon. Great efforts have 
been made to save him from the hangman. He was finally told on Thursday 
that he would be hanged, and he appeared quite unmoved and unconcerned, 
remarking that he was not at all surprised at Sir George Grey’s decision. 
He conversed with the Governor very freely about it, and observed that he 
was sorry his friends should have given themselves such an amount of un- 
necessary trouble on his behalf. He added, “It is just what I have ex- 
pected for the last few days. I never looked for anything but an unfavour- 
able reply from him.’’ It is stated that he has confessed his crime and 
admitted the justice of his doom; and that he is ** deeply penitent.”’ 


THE AMERICAN “SLAUGHTER OF THE INNOCENTS,” 
The Philadelphians have attained to a bad eminence in railway ac- 
cidents. Prima facie, the monster accident isa result of a single track ; but 
the worst part of the accident is that which may befal ourselves on our 
double tracks in any season of long-continued dry weather, and more espe- 
cially hot weather. If by any accident a locomotive runs off the rails at 
high speed, the mere sudden stoppage may cause the train to be broken up, 
and the carriages heaped one upon another in the absorption of the mo- 
mentum. During the present weather, the materials of the carriage are for 
the most part equivalent to so much tinder, and a single hot coke from the 
fire-box would set it in a blaze. What has been done at Philadelphia, what 
has been done at Versailles, may easily oceur here. We need, in short, tire- 
proof carriages, just as much as we need tire-proof dwellings. 
may be constructed either of iron or wood: if of iron, they will be incom- 
bustible ; but if of wood, they may be so treated chemically as to be ren- 
dered incombustible. If a train of carriages, built Dutch fashion, of var- 
nished but unpainted timber, were to catch fire to windward during this hot 
East wind, nothing could save it from destruction ; 
panels, now largely used, and prepared with oil in order to be water-proof, 
would be less tire-proof than timber. There is no reason why the framings 
should not be of timber non-combustible and the panels of iron, to the 
eat advantage of the railway as well as the railway insurance-companies, 
This might be made a canon of railway law, defore a holocaustic accident 
occurs; but it probably will become so afterwards, We prefer post-contri- 
vances to pre-inventions, 
W. Bri 
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MARKET. 
Stock Excwancr, Fripay Arrernoon. 

The slightly improved tone in the English Funds at the close of last week 
has been succeeded by an unfavourable reaction; which the purchases of 
Stock by the Government Broker on account of the Savings-Banks, and the 
heavy fall in the Corn-market, have failed to arrest. Independently of the 
demand for money being very active for general purposes, it has been in 
request for carrying on speculative operations in Consols; the Account hav- 
ing been arranged yesterday. Several transactions were closed by disappoint- 
ed parties, who had originally purchased on the assumption of a further 
reduction in the Bank rate of discount, and who did not like to pay the 
high rate asked for continuation. A less favourable state of the exchanges, 
and the anticipation of a further drain of gold to assist various foreign 
schemes subscribed on this side, have tended to increase the prevailing dul- 
ness. Consols were done on Monday at 951, and today they have been as 
low as 95; they close at 95), and 95g } for the Account. Bank and India 
Stocks are the same as last week ; Exchequer Bills 2s. lower. 

The Paris market presents no immediate prospect of a return to buoyancy, 
but the variations this week have been moderate. 

The average amount of bullion in both departments of the Bank of Eng- 


MONEY 





land, for the month ending the 5th July, was 12,540,364/.; an increase of 
1,681,928/7. compared with the preceding month, but a decrease of 5,417,732/ 


compared with the same time last year. In the Corn-market, on Monday, 
there was a decline of 10s. from the rates of that day sennight. There have 
been arrivals of specie from New York amounting to 255,000/. Accounts 
from Constantinople mention that 500,000 sovereigns had been shipped for 
England : this is favourable for the money-market, as they will be deposited 
in the Bank of England. The shipments of specie to India and China by 
the Ava amounted to 675,400/. ; of which 662,100/. was silver. 

Foreign Securities have been steady, and business has been very limited, 
with the exception of the dealings in Turkish : these have been principally 
sales, causing the Six per Cents to recede #, and the Four per Cents }. 
Mexican has fallen }, The Portuguese Minister of Finance having inti- 
mated to the Chairman of Portuguese Bondholders that the proposition for | 
arrangement of the debt has been sanctioned in both Houses of the Cortes, 
Mr. Thornton now recommends the holders to convert their bonds. 

In Railways there has been an absence of speculation, and no particular 
alteration occurred until yesterday, when they fell from 5s. to 15s., through 
sales and flatness in the English Funds. Today there has been further 
depression. London, Brighton, and South Coast, and London and South- 
Western, are the same as last week. In other lines the following differences 
have occurred—Lancashire and Yorkshire 5s. better ; Laneaster and Car- 
lisle, North-Eastern—Berwick, and North-Eastern—York, 1/., Caledonian 
15s., Midland and South-Eastern 10s., Great Western and London and North- 

estern 5s. lower. Inthe French descriptions, Paris and Orleans have im- 





— 17. 10s., Paris and Lyons 1/., Western and North-Western of France 


Northern of France is 10s, and Eastern of France 5s, lower 





He also showed a drawing of the skull, | 


Carriages | 


and the papier maché | 





Saturpay, TWELve o’Crocr. 

The English Funds have declined } this morning on a belief that : fleet 
is to be sent to the Black Sea. Consols for Money are 943 5, and for Ac- 
count 958 }. Exchequer Bills 1316 premium. The bullion return by the 
Bank of England exhibits an increase of 44,0667. In Foreign Stocks there 
have been no transactions. Railways are dull; the present bargains havi 
been—Great Western, 63} ; North-Eastern—Berwick, 85}, Ditto York, 602. 

SATURDAY, OnE o' Clo hy 

The English Funds have recovered 4 since the morning: Consols for 
Money are now 943 5, and for Account 951 $. Exchequer Bills have shown 
great heaviness, and have fallen 5s., being 812 premium. In Foreign 
Stocks, Venezuela is 1, Turkish Six per Cents 4, Ditto Four per C 
lower. Buenos Ayres have been done at 84, Equador New Conslidat 
14, Peruvian Dollar Bonds 60. 

Railways are a shade better—Caledonian, 59}; 
Great Western, 63; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 971; London, Prighton. and 
South Coast, 106%; London and North-Western, 1074; London and South- 
Western, 108? ; Manchester, Sheftield, and Lincolnshire, 344; Midland, 84; 








Eastern Counties, 10; 









Grand Trunk of Canada, A Issue, 13; Great Indian Peninsula; 223; Great 
Western of Canada, 25}. Joint Stock Banks—Bank of Eg 3; London 
and County, 353; Ottoman Bank, 114; Union of Australia; 68%. Miscella- 
neous—Australian Agricultural, 26; Canada, 127}. ‘ 
3 per Cent Consols .......... 942 5 Dutch 24 per Cents ......... 616 
Ditto for Account ........... 95} 2 Ditto 4 per Cents ........... $68 
3 per Cent Reduced ...,...... 95} 3 Mexican 3 per Cents ...... 221 3 
New 3 Sr 952 6 Peruvian i} per Cents. 813 
Long Annuities ............. 38 Ditto 3 per Cents ...... 57 9 
OS PR eeereninemiee 217 19 Portuguese 4 per Cents...... 49 51 
Exchequer Bills .......... . 812 pm. Russian 5 per Cents .,..... lll 13 
India Stock . eR 234 6 Ditto 4} per Cents 98 100 
Austrian 5 per Cents......... 87 90 Spanish 3 per Cents ......... 4445 
Brazilian 5 per Cents ........ 101 3 BRGe Metered occ ccc cccwce 2if 
Belgian 44 per Cents......... 97 9 Sardinian 5 per Cents ....... 91 3 
Chilian 6 per Cents,,........ 104 6 Swedish 4 per Cents ae 
Danish 5 per Cents .......... 103 5 Turkish 6 per Cents ........ 108 
Danish 3 pe Cents .......... 83 5 Ditto 4 per Cents Guaranteed 104 3 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Saturday, the 2d day of Aug. 1856 
E DEPARTMENT 






ET £26,271,095 Government Debt.... £11 1 
| Other Securities . 3,459 ,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion 11,796, 
Silver Bullion — 
£26,271,095 | £26,271 ,095 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
Proprietors’ Capital........+.. £14,553,000 Government Securities (inclu 
eee 3,364,781 ding Dead Weight Annuity). £12,183,015 
Public Deposits* 3,677 416 Other Securities 14,156,000 
Other Deposits . oe 10,581,413 Notes... eee . 9,794,655 
Seven Days and other Bills... 923,865 Gold and Silver Coin ......4.. 636,775 
£33,100,475 £23,100,475 
* Including Exchequer, Savying-Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Accts, 


RAILWAY ARRANGEMENTS 

In the report of the London and North-Western Company, tlhe joint stock 
capital account shows the total amount of share capital to be 25,521,881/. 
The net procet ds of revenue-account are 529,950/,: the balance of the pre- 
ceding half-year 48,511/., making a disposable sum of 578,462/. The profits 
of the half-year exceed those of the corresponding period by 58,4057. The 
dividend proposed is at the rate of 5 per cent per annum, and leaves a ba- 
lance of 14,0767, 

The report of the North London Railway Company states that the traffie- 
receipts tor the half-year ending 30th of June were nearly 11 per cent above 
those of the corresponding six months of last year. The net balance avail 
able for dividend is 20,5107. At the meeting on Tuc sday, a dividend was 
declared of 2/. 5s. per cent for the half-year. 

The East Lancashire Company are in a position to declare 
the ordinary stock at the rate of 4 per cent per annum. The earnings 
amount to 13,625/. over those of the same period last year. The gr 
ceipts have amounted to 158,673/.; the working expenses, 73,410/. 

The dividend to be recommended at the half-yearly meeting of the ¢ 
Western Company will be at the rate of 2} per cent per annum, and 
balance exceeding 6000/, to be carried forward. 

The Midland Company will propose a dividend at the rate of 4 per cent 
per annum for the half-year, leaving 3000/. 

At the half-yearly meeting of the Lond \ 
on Thursday, the report was adopted. The dividend declared was at the 
rate of 5} per cent per annum. The Directors were authorized to dispose of 
the unissued share capital on certain conditions rateably among the share- 
holders, and to convert the debenture debt into a debenture stock bearing 
interest at not exceeding 4 per cent per annum. 
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A meeting of the proprietors of the London and County Bank, on Thurs- 
day, was looked forward to with great interest for several reasons, especially 
in regard to John Sadleir’s connexion with it. The statements made to the 
meeting were considered to be highly satisfactory . The dividend was 5 per 
cent for the half-year, with a balance carried forward of 10,8197. The 
amount of deposits exhibits a falling-off of 229,621/. in six months: buta 
more serious reduction might have been expected from the alarm created by 
the Sadleir affair; and since the reorganization of the Direction, according 
to the statement of the chairman, Mr. William Nicol, both shareholders and 
depositors have increased in number. He also stated that the advances 


| made to John Sadleir—112,308/.—are fully covered by securities, some of 


which have already realized 25 per cent beyond their estimated value, and 
it is expected that eventually there will be a large balance to hand over to 
the other creditors of the deceased. To the Westminster Improvement 
Commission 43,5007. had been advanced; but this is fully secured by land, 
rates, and houses. The amount of customers’ balances on the 30th June 
was 4,213,738/. In addition to the Directors’ report, a report by Mr. J. E. 
Coleman, public accountant, was laid before the meeting. He has rather 
fully examined all the accounts and recent transactions of the bank ; and he 
takes a favourable view of its position, pronouncing it sound. He suggests, 
however, the expediency of considering an augmentation of the paid-up 
capital or of the reserve-fund. Mr. Nicol explained to the meeting, that 
their paid-up capital is larger in proportion to deposits than several of the 
London joint-stock banks, 

The first company formed under the Limited Liability Act—the London, 
Manchester, and Foreign Warehouse Company—will be enabled to pay a 
dividend at the rate of 5 per cent per annum for the past half-year, with a 
good balance carried forward. ’ 

The International Coasting Company—Union du Commerce Maritime— 
is a French scheme, which seeks shareholders in England. The capital is 
to be 320,000/. The chief object of the company is the carrying on of a 
coasting trade along the shores of the Continent by means of small and in- 
expensive steamers, 
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he General Iron Screw Collier Company have declared a dividend at 
the rate of 10 per cent per annum—the highest permitted by their deed of 
settlement, 
CrystaLt Patacr.-—Return of admissions for six days ending Friday | 
August 8, including season-ticket-holders, 63,856, | 








Ube Chratres. 


The regular season of both Operahouses closed on Saturday, with the 
usual solemnities. 

An unwonted ceremony marked the formal close of Her Majesty's. 
Piccolomini, as Violetta in Za Traviata, was “ called on” times innume- 
rable ; smothered in avalanches of bouquets, so copious that the footmen 
were compelled to assist her in removing the tribute; and finally @ dove 
descended upon the idol of the hour! At least so says the Morning Post, 
which is alone in noticing the fashionable arrival. Perhaps others could 
not see the bird of Venus for the flowers. The courtly critic, however, 
certifies that the dove did descend on this oceasion—* the emblem of in- 
nocence and purity, an omen of success with the classic Greeks,” 

Mr. W. Cooke’s horses begin to tread on classic ground. In other 
words, the ordinary acting version of Richard the Third has been pro- 
duced in a compressed form at Astley’s Amphitheatre. Bosworth tield 
grows more animated from the equestrian character of the turmoil; and 
Richard's horse, ‘* White Surrey,” is seen as well as talked about; but 
still the play is not absolutely sacrificed to the ends of hippodrame. Mr. 
Holloway is a much better Gloster than might have been expected in the 
Houyhnhnm district of Lambeth; and the public seems disposed to ad- 
mire the language of Shakspere as much as the docility of the quad- 
rupeds, 


Paristan THEATRICALS, 

The dramatic doings in the French metropolis haye been utterly insig- 
nificant for several weeks past; and the aggregate receipts of all the 
places of public amusement during the month of July show a decrease on 
those of June, which again were less than those of May. The figures for 
the last two months are 835,192f. 55c. for June, and 463,217f. 80c. for 
July. 


THE OPERA SEASON, | 

The struggle between our two great Italian Theatres—gupposed by | 
many to have been ended, but really only suspended for a time— 
has been renewed this season. The lessee of the older house, 
beaten from the field that once was all his own, has returned to 
it again, and the contest for its possession promises to be carried on 
with greater vigour than ever. Whether the result will be a drawn 
battle and a divided posse ssion, or victory to the one or the oth r, is 
an unrevealed mystery of the future. When the battle began, nine 
years ago, with the formidable combination against Mr. Lumley in his 
own camp, in which the Royal Italian Opera originated, it reminded us 
of the warfare engendered, more than a century ago, by a similar com- 
bination against Handel, which ended both in his ruin for the time and in 
that of his assailants. The upshot of the new battle was like that of the 
old. Mr. Lumley was defeated, though not till he had made good his 
ground against a succession of adversaries—*‘ one down, t’other come 
on"; his earlier opponents, one after another, having been put hors de 
combat. Whether the resemblance will continue, we shall not venture 
to conjecture. We have been inclined to think that even London itself 
is insufficient for the support of two establishments of such magnitude, 
unless diversity of object should accommodate them to different classes 
of the population. No such diversity has hitherto been sought, nor docs 
it seem likely that it will; so that the means of maintaining two great 
Italian operahouses must be found (if found) in the still increasing im- 
mensity of our already vast metropolis. 

Mr. Lumley’s resolution to reopen his house has been evinced during 
the whole period of its remaining closed. He said, in his prospectus of 
the season now ended, that, ‘ from the period when he was reluctantly 
compelled to retire from the contest to the present time, his efforts had 
been unremitting to reopen Her Majesty’s Theatre upon a permanent 
basis, and to restore the opera to its ancient home.” This is proved, 
first by the arduous battle he fought in the courts of law for the vindi- 
cation of his right of possession > and secondly by the compl te state of 
preservation and order in which the theatre and everything belonging to 
it were kept, so that, when the time came, he had little more to do than 
to open its doors. It cannot be doubted, however, that his proceedings 
were precipitated by an unexpected event, the destruction of Covent 
Garden Theatre, on the 5th of March, when the season of the Royal 
Italian Opera was on the eve of commencing. Let us turn, in the first 
place, to the effects of this disaster on the Royal Italian Opera itself. 

When the calamity befel him, Mr. Gye’s establishment for the season 
was completely organized and ready for action. If ever there was any 
danger of its being broken up, that danger was quickly surmounted. A 
few days only had elapsed when he was able to announce that all the 
members of his company, his orchestra, chorus, and all belonging to his 
theatre, were ready not only to stand by him but to make generous sacri- 
fices for his sake. Unable to obtain a better domicile than the Ly- 
ceum, he adapted it to his establishment, and his establishment to it, 
with great ability and judgment. Eking out its inadequate returns by 
his subsidy from the Crystal Palace concerts and the engagement of 
Madame Ristori, he found means to keep his whole body of performers 
and employés together, and to remunerate them in a manner with which 
we have never heard that there was any dissatisfaction. He accommo- ' 
dated his repertory to the dimensions of the house : he laid aside all the 
great melodramatic spectacles for which Covent Garden had been re- 
nowned, and brought forward those operas which depended upon singing 
and acting, not upon imposing masses of sound or grand scenic display. 
He reduced his orchestra and chorus to the requisite strength, not by dis- 
missing a single individual, but by employing all in turn. 

In this manner he gave a series of operas, not one of them new, but 
all of them excellent, all of the Italian school, and performed almost ex- 
clusively by Italian artists. From this there were only two exceptions 
of any note: Madame Ney, who had a very short engagement at the be- | 
ginning of the season; and Formes, who appeared seldom, his principal | 
parts being in Meyerbeer’s operas. Grisi and Mario, as heretofore, were 
the great attractions; and they haye not for years exerted themselycs | 
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with greater energy or success. In Norma, Lucrezia Borgia, Elvira 
the Puritan’, and Leonora in the Farorita, Grisi has continued to stan 
alone and unapproachable; and the power and be uty of Mario's 
voice have been remarkable during the whole season. Next to them 


| public favour has been Bosio, who has sung as charmingly as ever, an 


shown a versatility of dramatic talent which she was not supposed ¢ 

possess. Ronconi redeemed a failure in Don Gioranni by triumphs it 
Figaro, Duleamara, the Duke of Ferrara, and Rigoletto. Gardoni, of 
course, has taken a prominent share in the business of the season : ani 
altogether, Mr. Gye has given a series of pure Italian performances of 

highly delightful and interesting character. 

The Lyceum opened on the 15th of April, and Her Majesty's Theat 
within three weeks afterwards—on the 10th of May. Mr. Lumley ha 
by far the more arduous task to encounter. He had a beautiful theat 
provided ; but he had, on the spur of the occasion, to create and organize, 
from the very foundation, a great establishment, complete in all its com- 
plicated departments and details. The most renowned talents in tl 
world were engrossed by his rival, and he had to search for the few re- 
maining stars still scattered over Europe. That he should succeed in 
bringing together such a company as that which had by the gradual 
work of years been assembled within the walls of Covent Garden 
company so constructed and balanced as to be able to meet every exi- 
gency—was impossible. But his activity, his fertility in resource, his 
decision, achieved wonders; and, as Fortune favours the brave, some of 
his measures were attended with a degree of success which he could 
scarcely have looked for. The engagement of Mademoiselle Piccolomini, as 
the event has shown, was sufficient of itself to insure the success of the 
season ; but, from all that was then known of her, neither Mr. Lumley no 
any one else could have foreseen that this would be the case. She was vi 
young, and had only begun to be heard of in Italy, where her reputat 
was still limited to a narrow circle, and what was said of her related 1 
to her attractions and natural gifts of mind and person than to her artis 
attainments. She proved less of a musical artist than could have beer 
expected. Every competent critic concurred in thinking that she w 
uninstructed even in the rudiments of the vocal art: but this opinion 1 
no effect on the public—nay, not even on the critics themselves, w 
were just as ready as their neighbours to confess the fascination of t! 
young stranger. It was difficult to define its elements, or discover | 
cisely where it lay, It was the nameless spell, 

‘the provoking charm 
Of Celia altogether,” 
It was fresh and ingenuous youth, simplicity, intelligence, five, sw 
ness, purity, and feeling, all moulded into the form of a beautiful girl 
What years and experience may make her we know not; but it 
almost pain to think of her as an older woman or a greater artist, 
then she will be something different from what she is now. 

The engagement of Johanna Wagner, at the time it was made, mm 
have seemed still more hopeful than that of Piccolomini. The Prus 
prima donna was an artist of European renown, who held the supr 
place on the German lyric stage, and had been the Helen of a mo 
Trojan war. To have at length carried off the prize, must have beer 
regarded by Mr. Lumley as the most triumphant of his achievemen 
But the result was somewhat different. The over-excited expectations 


} 


of the public were partly disappointed; and the disappointment has led 
to an unjust depreciation. Johanna Wagner showed from the very 

that she was not conversant with the Italian vocal school; that sl 
lacked the smooth, round, polished execution which belongs to tl 
school; and that her singing, with all its Teutonic carnestness, had 


Teutonic roughness, at variance with the style of Rossini, Bellini, 
Donizetti. This was accounted for at once by the simple fact that s 
was a German, not an Italian artist, and was entitled, im justice to le 
self, to be heard in the music of her own country. But another et 
was brought against her, which more nearly touched her genius (As 
actress she was described, by ourselves and others, as constrair 
and artificial; possessed of art, but not of art sufficient f 
concealment of art. The criticism was not unfounded; b 
who made it did not, perhaps, sufficiently consider that the 1 
same cause which injured her singing on the Italian stage a 
affected her acting. She is a German actress, as she is a German singer 
The Germans, be it observed, are not as we are: they have, what 








have not, their own strong, racy, national opera, supported by their own 
illustrious composers, and acted and sung by their greatest performers 
their own native tongue. Even when Italian operas are produced on tl 


modern German stage, it is in the German language that they are given 
We doubt whether the Schroeders, the Heinefetters, the Unghers 

sang an opera in Italian; and, though Mozart wrote operas to It 
words, you may travel from one end of Germany to the other : 
hear one of them in the Italian language. If Sontag is cited as am ac- 
complished Italian singer, her case is exeeptional and almost solit 
Berlin Johanna Wagner is at home; and we have been told by 

have known her there, and, in particular, by a most eminent and 
gent Italian member of her own profte ssion, that sh« hardly secTut 
same person while struggling with the embarrassments of an unfamil 
tongue. We wish, therefore, that London had a German theatre to re- 
ceive such a performer as Mademoiselle Wagner; but, if she come again 
to Her Maj sty’s Theatre, let her at all events appear in the great OTK 

of her own country, of which there are many on our Italian stage. 

Another hopeful engagement was attended with disappointment - 
dame Albertini, chosen, like Piccolomini, on the strength of her Ttal! 
reputation, appeared early in the season, and had a favourable recept 
but she is said to have been dissatisfied with its degree of warmth ; and, 
with her husband, Signor Baucardé, she withdrew from the theatre, con- 
trary to the wish of the manager. 

Taken as a whole, the company at Her Majesty’s Theatre, though it 
has embraced much individual talent, and enabled the manager te carry 
through a successful season, has not been such a body as we shall exy 
to see deliberately brought together another year. Its chief members— 
Alboni, Piccolomini, Wagner, Calzolari, Reichardt, Belletti, Beneven- 
tano, and Rossi—have not been calculated for combined action: it would 
have been impossible by their means to get up a single opera requiring 
to be strongly cast. But for this no blame is to be imputed to Mr. 
Lumley. His theatre this season has been of the nature of a “pro- 
visional government,” hastily and rapidly organized ; and, all cir - 
stances considered, he has certainly done wonders, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE THREE COMING CONGRESSES, 

CoBDEN will be more at home in Brussels than Palmerston in 
Manchester; but what strange association of ideas will surround 
De Morny assisting at the coronation of the Czar! Yet none of 
these events is simply curious; each one means something, and 
means much, 

‘‘T will be your leader,” cried Palmerston. The House of 
Commons laughed ; but he ¢s our leader. He seems to take a 
pride in being Premier for any purpose that he may take up. If 
there are difficulties abroad, Palmerston will arrange—or 7 
range them, If there is a war, he will carry it to a successful is- 
sue in a treaty of peace—evaded by the defeated Power. If there 
are troublesome problems in the Church, he will settle the Episco- 
pal question—to open a wider. Is a theological point in dispute, he 
adjudicates in an epigram ; a sanitary trouble, « presents lucidly 
the absurdity of having ‘‘ matter in the wrong place.” The na- 
tural leaders of Manchester, old Reformers, scarcely dare confront 
their own constituency : Palmerston is the ‘star * for attracting 
the working classes to the support of a Mechanics’ Institution. 
Only season-tickets will be simsitted ; and, no doubt, many a 
working man will be a season-subscriber though it be for the sake 
of going that one night. He will speak in his pleasant homely 
English style, not caring if he stops once or twice. The audience 
will freely criticize; many will think that he is nothing for a 
speech in comparison with John Bright, Joseph Rayner Stephens, 
or even Richard Pilling, who would keep straight on. But they 
will afterwards think of happy things — ; they will see the frank- 
ness, the heartiness, the seeming sincerity of the head statesman ; 
they will like him personally from that time forward. But what 
does he doit for ? Why, perhaps forthat. Perhaps only to oblige 
the worthy people who have had the spirit to invite him; for he 
is a kindhearted, goodnatured man. Nevertheless, whatever his 
motive, it is a first grand meeting between the Premier and the 
democratic ‘‘ workies,” over the heads of the Manchester leaders, 

At Brussels, towards the end of next month, if he can be drawn 
from his Sussex quiet and certain sombre memories, Richard 
Cobden is to assist the Brussels Congress of Free-trade notables 
in solving these two questions— 

_ “* First, what are the artificial or natural obstacles + ager to the exten- 
sion of the commercial relations of the country to which each member be- 
longs ? and, second, What are the practical means proposed, or to be pro- 
posed, in each country, to remove or diminish the obstacles which impede 
the extension of commercial relations with other nations >” 
—If these are the questions to be debated, the answers must go 
deeply into something beyond political economy. Take France— 
what is it that prevents the author of the Reflections of Ham 
from fulfilling his wish to decree free trade in subject France ?— 
a complicated and troublous question, which might have a long 
and perilous answer. What keeps Naples addicted to protection 
and debased coinage ?—a question which goes deep into the phy- 
siology, phrenology, and nosology of princes in general and Bour- 
bons in particular. What is it makes Alexander the Second 

romise free trade like a Michel Chevalier, and keep his promise 
ike a Nicholas? Even the cleverest political economist must 
study other sciences besides his own if he would answer these 
the constituent questions of the Brussels Congress. But will they 
be answered—or even fully asked ¥ 

And what questions will not await the arrival of De Morny at 
Moscow! Nicholas declined to acknowledge ‘Sir my Brother” : 
Alexander was glad to accept the peace vouchsafed by Sir my 
Brother, and is flattered to see at his coronation one of the early 
political partners of Louis Napoleon. Will the Count de Morny, 
one of the original administrateurs of the Crédit Mobilier, 
be able to inform M. Michel Chevalier and Mr, Cobden on the 
‘‘ artificial and natural obstacles,’ &c. in Russia? Will he 
learn what are to be the terms of the ert treaty of peace with 
England, and what the canditions precedent ? 
long Russia will hold Kars, where she will mark the boundary of 
Bessarabia, where the boundary of Norway? He will see Lord 
Granville at the coronation: but will Lord Granville know half 
so much about De Morny as De Morny will know about Gran- 
ville He will see Charles Napier—who has at last found the 
way to St. Petersburg. He will perhaps learn which are to be 
the military railway lines expedited, while the much-needed 
Riga and Dunaberg tarries because the Russian Government 
draws back from the terms implied in the first proposal for that 
most important commercial line; a question which an original 
administrateur of the Crédit Mobilier and a right-hand man of 
Napoleon IIIf ought so well to understand. But of all questions 
that cam puzzle any of the long heads there assembled, the most 














Will he learn how | L 
| extremely questionable class of Magistrates : 


tempt has been made, as in 1829 or 1831-’2, to remodel the con- 
stitution, or to alter the relation of the Established Church to 
Dissenting bodies; nevertheless, the present Cabinet has accom- 
plished or attempted measures which undermined the props of the 
constitution such as they have generally been ioc Some 
of the instances in which this process has been carried on were 
conspicuous at the time ; but, taking them together, they indicate 
a tendency which is remarkable especially for being indulged in 
a manner calculated not to challenge remark. 

One of the attempts that were not successful was embodied in 
the Appellate Jurisdiction Bill; which in fact made two inroads 
upon the established constitution. We dismiss the minor in- 
stance first. If the bill had been carried, it would have revived 
a dormant prerogative of the Crown in the creation of Peers for 
life, but at the same time it would have restricted the creation of 
life Peers to one profession, and to one purpose. Now we are not 
opposed to the simple revival of a dormant prerogative, if that 
prerogative can be rendered useful; but it is remarkable that it 
was to have been revived for the convenience of the departmental 
Ministers, curtailed so far as the power of the Crown was con- 
cerned, and restricted so far as the public interest was concerned. 
To whatever small extent, still to some extent, the bill, if it had 
become an act, would have increased the power of those gentle- 
men who are the Cabinet Ministers and the higher administrative 
ofticers of the Crown, constituting what in common parlance is 
ealled ‘‘ the Government.” 

The same bill comprised the creation of a new Appeal Court, 
with two Judges, holding their office by a peculiar tenure. The 
Deputy Speakers would have sat with the Lord Chancellor in the 
Appeal Court as his Puisne Judges ; they would have been ap- 
pointed from the Puisne Judgeships of the other courts. The salary 
would have consisted of 5000/. a year, or any pension to which 
such Judge might be entitled made up to the amount of 5000/. a 
year. They would have been life Peers. But four only could 
have existed in the House of Lords at onetime. Here, then, were 
“ay to the existing Government to convert any of those 
life Peers into hereditary Peers, in order to introduce any new 
lawyers as life Peers. We infer from the debates that the inten- 
tion was to make those Deputy Speakers removeable. The enact- 
ment therefore would have held out to the Puisne Judges the pro- 
bability of promotion by favour of the Crown; and after their 
appointment as Deputy Speakers, it would have held out to them 
the prospect of further promotion within the House of Peers; the 
favour of the Crown, promotion, augmented salaries, all being 
considerations from which we have sedulously guarded the whole 
class of Puisne Judges—those depositories of the proverbial inde- 
pendence of the English Bench. We are far from wishing here 
to beg any question against the Appellate Jurisdiction Bill; we 
only point out the tendency of this particular provision, and fur- 
ther its tendency to increase an amount of influence and power in 
the hands of the gentlemen forming ‘‘ the Government.” 

Another bill bore upon a judicial question. The London Cor- 
poration Reform Bill eos have thrown the City into the 
Metropolitan district of Police, and would have appointed several 
new Magistrates on the footing of the Metropolitan Police Magis- 
trates. Now, those Magistrates hold their seats by a tenure 
which is extremely objectionable. They receive a stipend; they 
are removeable by the Home Secretary; they are likely to be 
called upon to act as judges in political cases, in revenue cases, 
and in other cases between the Crown and the subject. Two of 
the number have been removed without any explanation ; so that 
the precarious nature of the tenure has been completely illus- 
trated. It is not difficult to suppose periods of excitement during 
which the Crown might be prosecuting the subject harshly, if not 
unjustly ; and in such instances the case would come before a 
Metropolitan Magistrate ; who would know that his seat as a 
judge, his income as a gentleman, and the subsistence of his 
family, would depend upon the most influential party in the suit. 
The London Corporation Reform Bill would have increased that 
and again we have 
to observe that this bill would have tended materially to increase 


| the power of ‘“ the Government.” 


puzzling will be, how that right-hand man should have become | 


the most conspicuous and welcome personage at an Imperial cere- 
mony in the Russian capital. Even the attempt to answer that 
question might perhaps suggest some useful exercises to the stu- 
dents following the unadorned eloquence of a Cobden, or to the 
humbler but not less earnest politicians listening to the voice of a 
Palmerston, charm he ever so wisely. 


EXECUTIVE ENCROACHMENT. 
Tue present Cabinet is not a ‘ Reform” Ministry; it has drawn 
a distinction between “ improvements,” which it has endeavoured 
to promote, and political reforms, which in practice if not in pro- 
fession it has aihenil: and it must so far be regarded as Conser- 
vative in its tendencies—as the opposite to subversive. No at- 


An ‘“ Act to render more effectual the Police in Counties and 
Boroughs in England and Wales” has accomplished very great 
improvements: there are, however, some doubtful points amongst 
its details—points rendered still more doubtful in connexion with 
the tendency which we are describing. The seventh section, if 
we rightly construe it, gives county constables and county ma- 
gistrates the same power in boroughs that they have in counties. 
Several sections, beginning with the fourteenth, give to the Home 
Secretary the power of initiating the appointment of Inspectors 
to inquire into the efficiency of the Police. The Secretary of 
State is empowered to pay out of the Treasury one-fourth of the 
charge for pay and clothing, but not unless the Police has been 
consolidated with the Pclice of the county ; a direct premium to 
the ratepayers for permitting the consolidation of Borough with 
County Police. It would be superfluous to point out the tendency 
of these enactments to increase the power of the administrative 
officers of the Crown. 

The Bishops of London and Durham Retirement Bill was pro- 


fessedly limited to two special cases ; as a precedent, however, it 


| 


! 


has entirely altered the relation of the Episcopal Bench to the 
State. It has destroyed the permanent character of the episcopal 
tenure ; has converted the episcopal office into one which may be 
resigned with a pension; and, by the terms of doing this, it has 
given a premium to retirement, with a corresponding extension 
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of the pension-bestowing and bishop-creating power for “the 
Government.” 

We have no intention to criticize these measures as practical 
improvements; our sole purpose is to show that a Government 
which limits itself to practical improvements, which by its acts 
if not by its professions repudiates the title of a ‘‘ reforming” Go- 
vernment, may nevertheless infringe the prerogative of the Crown 
by reviving it to restrain it, may encroach upon the independence 
of the Judicial Bench, may multiply the number of the Magistrates 
removeable by the officers of the Crown, may bring the Police of 
England more distinctly under the control of one of those officers, 
and may alter the tenure of the highest dignitaries of the Church, 
practically modifying the constitution of the Church itself. In 
none of these eases was there any increase of the power of the 
Crown properly so called; in most cases the power of the 
people, through its representatives in municipalities, in counties, 
or in Parliament, was abridged ; in all cases the power of that 
anomalous body the Cabinet Ministers, of the administrative offi- 
cers constituting ‘‘ the Government,” was directly increased. 

LORD RAGLAN: A RETROSPECT, 
Tue best thing, perhaps, in General Airey’s address to the officers 
sitting at Chelsea was his eloquent and touching allusions to Lord 
taglan—the noble chief whom no risk could turn back, no danger 
appal, whose resolution could not be shaken; who not only never 
lost heart, but never, if he could prevent it, allowed others to lose 











chance of success lay in carrying it out as a coup-de-main with 
unflinching resolution, because the Generals were not prepared for 
a regular campaign—because they were almost without transport, 
and absolutely without any base of operations except the sea. 
What happened? On the voyage to the Crimea, it is stated, 
Marshal St. Arnaud requested ord Raglan to attend a conference 
with a view to reconsidering the expediency of the expedition. 
Lord Raglan would not be shaken from his purpose. Lord Raglan 
has been blamed for slowness on the march, and for assailing the 


| front of the Russian position at the Alma, The French were im- 


| 


patient for the advance of the English. Yet we find this state- 
ment in the North British Review— 

‘Lord Raglan waited nearly two hours in momentary expectation that 
they would advance in force to turn the position, instead of leaving him to 
take the initiative by attacking in front, at the certainty of an enormous 
sacrifice of life. It is quite true that the Zouaves behaved with their 
wonted gallantry, and got near enough to threaten the Russian flank. It 
is also true, that those French commanders, particularly Prince Napoleon, 
who were nearest to the enemy, became alarmed, and that message after 
message arrived to say that they were compromis or (as some say) mas- 
sacrés. But so far as could be ascertained from the central station occupied 
by Lord Raglan and his staff, the French had contented themselves with 
vigorous skirmishing ; and not one of their columns had advanced to the as- 
sault, or been engaged, when Lord Raglan, seeing no other alternative left 
to him, took the bull by the horns, and, with little aid from the promised 


| diversion, ordered the formidable heights before him to be carried at all 


heart ; who was as steadfast after the awful battle of Inkerman | 


as he was after the victory of the Alma; and ‘ who never 
breathed into the public ear one word of defence for himself.” 
The eloquent denunciations and reckless calumnies of 1854-’5 
are no longer heard; men are not so prone as they were in that 
season of blind indignation to cast reproaches on the leader of the 
British army ; and there are few now who are disposed to hold 
him accountable for all the mischances and errors of the cam- 
paign. But his fair fame has not yet received that ample vindi- 
cation which it will no doubt one day receive when contemporary 
interests no longer stand in the way, and when that refined and 
chivalrous consideration for the feelings of others, that suppres- 
sion of facts which might prove unpleasant to our allies, shall be 
no longer anything but false delicacy. 

There are already signs of a wholesome reaction. The chorus 
of disapprobation which the publication of De Bazancourt’s 
volumes called forth, and the appearance of articles like the 
paper on the Crimean Expedition in the current number of the 
North British Review, avowedly printed for the purpose of recti- 
fying French and English misstatements, are indications that 
sounder and more accurate views must ere long prevail in these 
islands. We have suffered considerably as a nation from the 
seeming necessity of treating our Government and our Generals as 
if they alone had been responsible for the unfortunate incidents 
in the war. While that war lasted, it was no doubt for the 
general good, although not for our good, that the feelings of our 
friends over the water should be tenderly handled. Now that the 


war is at an end, there is little reason why we should not be just | 


to ourselves as well as considerate towards them. 
The position of Lord Raglan in 1854-’5 was something like that 


of the Duke of Marlborough in 1705, Foiled on the Moselle by | 
the backwardness of a jealous coadjutor, Marlborough was called | 


by the alarm of the Dutch to face their enemies on the Meuse. 
He too was a general of confederates, and the sharer of a divided 
command, Although hampered by the Dutch Deputies, and even 


by the Dutch Generals, he assumed the offensive, and by a series | 


of able mancuvres forced the lines of the enemy, and com- 
pelled him to fall back behind the Dyle. 
was to force the passage of the Dyle; but in this he 
was thwarted at the moment of success by his colleagues. 
Again he outmaneuvered the enemy, and had fairly caught 
him in a position near Waterloo where an instant attack 
would have sent the enemy in disorder upon Brussels, But just 
as he was about to engage, the Dutch insisted on holding a coun- 
cil of war, where the majority decided not to attack: the oppor- 
tunity fled; the allied army was compelled to retrace its steps, 


and Marlborough was foreed to turn away from the prospect of 
ccrtain victory. Now the public knew only the barest outline of 


the facts, and Marlborough’s skill was questioned in no gentle 
terms. Marlborough, for fear of offending his allies and giving 
an advantage to the enemy, refrained from vindicating his own 
conduct ; and actually permitted an extremely brief and unfair 


account of the transaction to appear in the London Gazette with- | 


out exacting a public correction, lest it should breed dissension be- 
tween aoied and the Dutch Republic. Now if so accomplished 
and successful a general as the Duke of Marlborough could not 
escape the hasty censure of ignorance and malice, it would be too 
much to expect that ignorance and malice should spare Lord 
Raglan, History has long vindicated Marlborough at the expense 


of his colleagues, and we expect that the vindication of Lord | 


Raglan will involve a large subtraction from those who have been 
unduly praised. 

The theory of the Crimean expedition put forward by General 
Airey and adopted by the North British Review incontestably 
contains a large amount of truth. It has been stated more than 


once, in Parliament, that the original design of the expedition | 


Was the capture of Sebastopol by a coup-de-main. That design 
did not originate with the Generals, but with the Governments at 
home. Lord Raglan acted under “very decisive instructions” 
from his Government. Organized as a coup-de-main, its sole 


hazards,”’ 

What necessitated the flank-march? The refusal of Marshal 
St. Arnaud to carry the batteries at the mouth of the Belbee. 
That may have been prudent; but it was a manifest departure 


| from the original plan. When the harbours were seized on the 


South side, and the troops were in position on the plateau, Lord 
Raglan, it seems, ‘‘ proposed to assault the place at once.” It was 


| the failure of the French fire on the 17th October, says Sir Richard 


His next ag og 


Airey, that then frustrated the assault. ‘‘ The damage sustained 

by our allies compelled some delay, but it was still hoped that the 

place would be r= eg by assault ; and indeed a day—a near day— 
| was fixed for that operation.” When the Russians were retreat- 
ing from the heights of Inkerman, as we know now in consider- 
able confusion, “‘ Lord Raglan earnestly pressed General Canrobert 
to bring up his right wing, and attack them as they were crossing 
the bridge. Canrobert declined, saying ‘it was best to leave 
well alone.’” On the 6th November, the coup-de-main enter- 
prise was fairly at an end. The resolution taken on that day 
after a ‘protracted consultation,’—namely, that of holding 
fast what had been gained, and gaining more if possible,—“ im- 
posed upon the troops great sufferings, and labour beyond their 
strength, but it saved the allied armies from a great disaster.” 
‘Now, for the first time,” says General Airey, ‘ we knew that 
the army would winter on the ridge.” 

These few statements, which are quite consistent with all we 
have heard of the matter, go some way to vindicate Lord Rag- 
lan’s reputation. He accepted the command of that army with 
reluctance ; with reluctance he undertook the expedition to the 
Crimea; but, having undertaken the one burden and the other, 
he bore them nobly to the last; and among the generals, French 
or English, who have gone through the fiery ordeal of this war, 
| it will be impossible to find one who deserves better of his country 
than Lord Raglan. 


THE BRIDGES OF LONDON, 
How is it, asks every one who is acquainted with the state of the 
Westminster Bridge affair, that the practical judgment and skill of 
Rendell and Simpson are called in to report upon the efficiency of 
the construction, after the works have advanced so far? Why is 
it that their experience was not consulted at an earlier stage—say, 
upon the working drawings, before at least the design was ac- 
cepted, or before the work was commenced? The question may 
be answered from the whole history of the London Bridges. 
Situated on one of the finest navigable rivers in the world, unsur- 
passed in the magnitude of its population or its traffic, London has 
nevertheless, in proportion to its extent of population, fewer com- 
munications between its two shores than any city in the world. 
For many centuries but one bridge spanned the river. _The 
second bridge, Westminster, was opened in 1750; the third, 
Blackfriars, in 1766—it was then a toll-bridge. Yet three 
bridges for the London of 1766 gave a larger proportion than 
the six bridges of the present day, particularly when we take 
into account the indifferent means of transit between these six 
bridges. Nearly half a century elapsed before Rennie brought for- 
ward proposals for two others—Southwark, opened in 1815; 
Waterloo, in 1817; with new London Bridge. Rennie lived to see 
the first and second designs completed, not the third. One month 
after Waterloo Bridge was opened, Vauxhall was finished, after 
the designs of James Walker,—a very useful addition to the tran- 
| sit of the river, although at that day even more than at present 
| lying wide from the centre of the metropolitan traffic. Its use, in- 
deed, was then chiefly extra-metropolitan. When it was resolved, 
after the death of Rennie, to build a new London Bridge, the Cor- 
poration very judiciously looked into his portfolio, and took from 
| it the design of that structure which is the best monument of his 
bold and skilful engineering. 

In all cases, however, it has happened that the work has been 
| handed over in the lump to the absolute disposal of some indi- 
vidual ; and perhaps the success of the earlier engineers assisted 
a modern tendency in establishing a custom of throwing these 
great works into the hands of individuals, We have seen a re- 
cent instance in the palace-building at Westminster, which has 
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“not been so fortunate in its results, The subsequent history of ) the selection of the design, and afterwards of the men to cerry it 
two of the bridges shows the effect of this plan of blindly accept- | out. : 
ing individual workmen. Blackfriars Bridge became sickly : | eee pr ieee: spe EN ; 
the structure had lasted for some time ; the bed of the river was EDINBURGH POLITICS: THE LAW OF LIBEL. 
not the most stable; and the engineer who was employed sug- THE last Parliamentary election in Edinburgh, it appears, in- 
gested a plan of under-pinning as a mode of strengthening its | flicted upon that town a storm of bad feeling, which exploded in 
foundations throughout. The plan was accepted, and for | the recent libel case, and still continues murmuring. When Mr. 
some years the Corporation expended nearly 19,000/. a year on Macaulay retired from the representation, the electors looked 
the works. The plan was promising, but it was damaged by | around for a man who could sustain the high character which the 
one curious process at the last. In order to get at the founda- | Scottish capital is ambitious of maintaining. The man chosen 
tions, psa a were constructed: they form a solid wall round’ was Mr. Adam Black, who had long been associated with the local 
the part upon which the builders have to operate, and the water politics, the institutions, and it may be said the intellect of Edin- 
being withdrawn, the place is open to the workmen, These burgh. He embodied the spirit of the place very fairly ; but 
cofterdams were constructed by driving in piles close together. after he had been for some days before the publie, another candi- 
The works were completed, the cofferdams were no longer neces- date was suddenly pushy d forward. Mr, Black did not satisfy 
sary, and they had of course to be removed. But there were two | certain sections of the Edinburgh community, because he was not 
modes of removing them: the mode chosen was to draw out the | prepared to abolish the Maynooth grant or to encourage an agi- 
piles, with the result of so unsettling the soil that a dangerous tation for closing public-houses on Sunday. The leader of this 
subsidence of the bridge occurred. It required a very little saga- opposition was Mr, Duncan M‘Laren,—a Liberal of the first water, 
city to perceive that the better mode would have been to cut off | who had formerly been Lord Provost, and had at the last previous 
the piles at the surface of the bed of the river. election stood forth as an opponent to Mr. Macaulay: nor is it 
Notwithstanding this experience, the same person was called in | improbable that some disappointment at not being now invited 
to doctor Westminster Bridge. The history of this edifice is | to stand added keenness to his opposition to Mr. Black on the 
curious. It was originally built by Labylle, and was constructed | sectarian grounds. Unable, however, to propose himself, Mr. 
with stone piers, solely to carry a wooden superstructure for foot- | M‘Laren put forward a Mr. Brown Douglas; who was further 
passengers. After the commencement, however, the architect supported by Sir William Johnston, a ci-devant Lord Provost. 
was required to convert it into a carriage-bridge. He enlarged These three’ had previously figured in the party conflicts of 
his caisson, and sank piers sufficient to support the substantial Edinburgh as bitter enemies. They possessed sufficient influence 
earriage-way, which lasted for many years. The stability of the to draw the local press into the ery against Maynooth and the 
enlarged bridge depended greatly upon the ingenious arrange- | public-houses; while the Scofs»an—alonc—lashed the opposition 
ment of the massive masonry of its superstructure ; but when at | unmercifully ; a large portion of the invective which it employed, 
last the bridge began to give way under the effects of time and | down to the very epithets, being borrowed from the attacks of 
an enormous traflie which the architect never contemplated, the | Mr, M‘Laren and his new friends upon each other in their former 
rocess to which it was subjected was exactly that which should | eontests, 
oie been most avoided, ‘The superstructure was removed as too The electors did not permit Mr. M‘Laren to appoint a repre- 
“heavy,” apparently in ignorance that its construction assisted | sentative a son gré; all his efforts proved unavailing. So he 
the stability of the bridge. Nearly half of the navigation of the | turned for vengeance to a court of law, and brought an action 
river has been encroached upon by a wooden substructure—a trap | against the Scotsman for libel. It has usually been held that 
for the toiling lighterman, and a disfigurement in the sight of | much licence of speech and writing is allowable in election con- 
every foreign visitor. tests. Although the language used by the Scotsman was strong, 
Surely the Stephensons or the Rennies might have been called | jt was levelled at Mr. M‘Laren purely in his public character ; 
in to decide upon plans before committing the purse if not the | his private character remained exempt from censure, and was 
person of the public to doubtful makeshifts. even complimented. The general allowance for the excitement of 
But how is it with the most important of these public works? the px riod applied with peculiar force to the Scotsman, which had 
The new bridge at Westminster has crept into partial existence taken an earnest part in promoting the largest principles then at 
without public inquiry or first-rate scientific consideration. We stake; which saw a conspicuous Liberal going over to act with 
hear the plan denounced as an expensive novelty, with glaring | the enemy; and which was tempted to use the shafts of satire by 
defects of construction, rendering its stability and even its public | the ludicrous character of the fellowship now sprung up under 
utility doubtful. It is questioned, from the construction of the | stress of political adversity and sectarian bitterness. Yet the 
bridge, whether its several parts will consent to a uniform | Jury before whom the ease was laid returned a verdict in favour 
* settlement ”’ ; whether its stilted foundations will stand the wear | of the prosecutor, awarding him 400/, in damages. At first this 
and tear of many years; whether its diminished headway, as | yerdict was regarded as a heavy blow and great discouragement 
compared with the bridges above and below, may not inflict in- | to free discussion; but we do not observe that the discussion in 
convenience if not danger on the craft that has to pass ; whether the Scotsman has in any degree lost its freedom or its verve. On 
the obtrusion of its ribs or girders above the roadway, dividing its the contrary, there is a reaction against the verdict in the jour- 
traffic into coming and going, may not impede the passage, and | palism of the whole kingdom, which tells us that discussion will 
even endanger property and life by the obstruction. How is it | continue to be free, and that it has indeed only more exten- 


that these things can happen ? = : sively and effectually taken up the M‘Laren question. 
We have already pointed out the reason. The fact that It is not difticult to account for the result of the trial. The 


the precedents have in some instances happened to succeed, | Jury was drawn from the usual sourees: one half consisted of 
strengthened by a growing tendency, has induced those who | fyyiners—not the best class to judge of niceties in law and moral 
are officially responsible to place tasks of this kind—we will | ‘logic, Since the Scotsman has long been distinguished as an ardent 
not call them ‘ jobs”—into the hands of individuals, The political champion, it has correspondingly ‘ardent friends, no 
Houses of Parliament are the great feature in the district, and doubt, but not less decided enemies; of whom, probably, some 
perhaps there was some notion of making the bridge harmonize might be found in the town half of the Jury as well as among 
with them, not only in its outward aspect when finished, but in | the farmers. And to that Jury, with all its natural imp rfections 
the morale of its contract management. A(tter the scheme is | and prejudices, the case was handed over for judgment : but how é 
commenced, competent persons have been appointed to investigate, The summing-up of the Judge, which was impartial in tone 
and they report accordingly. ‘‘ The present scheme,” they say, ‘is and able as a review of the evidence, is remarkable for laying 
devised with a view to the avoidance of the use of cofferdams or cais- | down with great distinctness, though not perhaps for the first time, 
sons for founding the piers and abutments. This is done by forcing | g negative rule in matters of libel. “It is,” said the Lord Justice- 
the piers below low-water by a series of wooden piles, surrounded by Clerk, ‘a mistake on the part of the defenders to say that any- 
a sheeting of cast iron; the space enclosed by this sheeting being | thing may be said of a man’s publie character in any terms pro- 
filled in with concrete.” But they do not state that this shield- | yjded it ‘does not interfere with his private character. There is 
ing is formed by long pannels of cast-iron about three feet wide, | no such distinction in law as that between publie and private. 
which slip into grooves of little depth ; wherefore the greatest ac- | The only distinction is this—the judgment of a jury as to what is 
curacy is essential to fit them between the cast-iron face piles personal abuse, intended to produce the effect stated in this issue, 
which are grooved on both sides to receive them; so that any and what is fair invective, though it may be coarse, vulgar, and 
violent strain might unsettle them. ‘‘ With a view to prevent | strong.” 2 
the cast-iron piles being laid bare by the scour of the river beyond | The Scotch Judge thus removes one distinction which has been 
a fixed limit, namely three feet below low-water, it is proposed to supposed to mark the line between allowable animadversion and 
surround them up to that height with a bank of concrete; and in libel, and he hands over the whole case to the prejudices of an 
order to guard the piers, masonry, as well as cast-iron piling, Edinburgh Jury with instructions to consider whether or not the 
from accident by the fouling of barges, steamers, or otherwise, language was “ too severe,” too “strong,” without the aid of any 
they are to be protected by floating booms.” These floating booms | test or rule, by which they might draw the line between the 
ought to have raised even in the official mind some suspicion as to | allowable and the “too much.” Certainly this is not a very 
the stability and sufliciency of the design. desirable state or exposition of the law. It is a frail basis for the 
The bridge is an example é converso to corroborate the one main | freedom of discussion or the protection of personal character. And 
point in Sir Charles Trevelyan’s large plan of improvement for | we have to ask at once whether it is ae the law of the United 
the same neighbourhood : the general design ought to have been | Kingdom? Furthermore, if such is the judicial view, we have to 
open to public competition, and the works of the artists should | ask ‘Whether it ought to remain so—whether there is not some 
have been submitted to the public after the selection, with ample principle which may guide juries in their verdict, public writers 
opportunity for the intervention of Parliament. There could have | or public speakers in their conduct ? 
been a second competition for the working designs ; with pre- The old notion of “defamation” was, that it consisted in im- 
miums, perhaps, sufficient to remunerate the competitors, but puting to a man conduct for which he might be subjected to ac- 
with a perfectly open choice for the responsible Goyernment in | tion or criminal information. Thus, if you accuse a man of being 
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a “villain,” itis not defamation; but if you accuse him of being | 


a “swindler” ora ‘thief,’ it is actionable, Probably the same 
distinction would be found to meet the requirement for the guid- 
ance of a jury, and therefore for the guidance of public writers or 
speakers, in matters of libel. The rationale of the distinction is 
this. If a man is actually a swindler or a thief, he has done 
something for which he might be brought before a criminal court. 
In that case, the evidence would be carefully collected ; it would 
be laid before the judge and jury; it would be examined; and 
the court would pronounce upon the truth of the accusation, con- 
demning or acquitting the man. Until he is actually condemned, 
the man has a right to be treated as an innocent person. Any 
one who asserts that he is a swindler or a thief arrogates to him- 
self the function of judge and jury, and defrauds the man accused 
of the opportunity of proving his innocence. If the accuser knows 
that the accused is a swindler or a thief, he is bound to take steps 
for bringing him to justice in regular course, If he is not pre- 
pared with the specitie evidence for that purpose, or is not ready 
to take the trouble, he has no right to anticipate the result and 
to utter a verdict without authority. The same reason exactly 
applies to the public speaker or writer ; and it will be observed 
that it affords the same protection for individual character which 
has been supposed to lie in the distinction between a man’s public 
and private capacity. 

But there are moral accusations which are not of a character to 
be brought before a court of justice, civil or criminal. If we look 
abroad for an instance in which it may be the duty of a public 
writer to show that the conduct of a man is * hateful,” it will not 
less illustrate the principle. The man who has devoted his early life 
to the vindication of liberty—who sees that he has opportunity of 
working towards the first place in a republic by taking up the 
cause of slavery—who in pursuit of a merely personal object la- 
bours positively to extend the eurse of slavery—who infringes 
the constitution of his country to carry that measure, and who 
risks in that course civil conflict, much bloodshed, and many 
crimes,—that man is guilty of conduct which, when described in 
simple terms, is calculated to render his aspect ‘‘ hateful.” Yet 
he could not be brought before a criminal tribunal for any part of 
that political career; and he could searcely construct a libel out 
of the plainest and most vigorous exposure of it. The man who 
affects to become a statesman on the success of a plan for trading 
in questionable railway projects, pushing his trade by a special 
method of ‘‘ making things pleasant,” might be held up to * con- 
tempt” by the simple description; and he oxght to be held up to 
contempt, if his example and his influence are acquiring a mani- 
fest and mischievous influence over the community. If in his 
false position he stumbles into behaviour that is laughable, the 
House of Commons may adjourn to stop the scene of ridicule; 
but the hand of the public writer must not be staid because, 
to point out that consequence of a vicious choice in the elec- 
tors, he happens to show that the chosen man is “ ridiculous.” 
Yet ridiculous conduct is not of a kind to bring the person in 
question before a criminal court. The censor would therefore have 
no established tribunal for his appeal; he could only appeal 
to the broad tribunal of public opinion. It so happens, too, 
that on broad questions of morality, such as are not narrowed 
into statutable offences, the so/e tribunal is the proper tribunal ; 
the sole judgment which can keep offences of that kind in check 
is the general feeling of the community and the dictate of publie 
opinion. 

The very breadth of that appeal renders it liable to imperfee- 
tions, perhaps to abuse. Proceeding upon gencralities, the censor 
may frequently be mistaken in his charge, and the multitudinous 
tribunal may easily be led into a false judgment. A Minis- 
ter of the Crown may be charged with corruption in office: if 
there is even a prima facie case, he may be impeached; and his 
acquittal will prove that his accusers out of doors are libel- 
lers, Such things have happened. On the other hand, a Peel, 
charged with devotion to selfish objects in his political career— 
with being cold by nature, and having ‘‘a ball of cotton in 
his bosom’’—could not have been brought before the cri- 
minal court for the offence of possessing .those qualities. 
He had not therefore the opportunity of disproving the accusa- 
tion; but he had for years to undergo the injustice of miscon- 
struction. Yet it is not more certain that he was unjustly treated, 
than that the public, who falsely estimated him, injured itself by 
keeping back a useful public servant. Here is the true check 
upon abuses of the appeal to public opinion. The natural in- 
stincts of society tend to control them. Let a man be wrongfully 
accused, and his friends, or the public at large, will sooner or 
later stand forward to defend the aceused and chastise the ac- 
cuser. In proportion, too, as public opinion asserts its power, the 
influence of responsibility will be enforced upon those who make 
the appeal. 
day than the enlarged freedom of the appeal, and the constant 
improvement in the spirit and the language of the people and of 
the press. ‘This improvement, however, will not be promoted by 
a strained application of the libel law, 
exalt themselves by betraying a thin-skinned querulousness under 
criticism, or by appealing from public discussion to the technical- 
ities of the law-courts. 

If the above rule of ‘‘ defamation” had been applied by the Lord 
Justice-Clerk, he might have told the Jury, that the imputations 
against Mr. M‘Laren, not being such as would have rendered him 
amenable to the law, did not come under the cognizance of the 
law-courts. As it is, Mr. M‘Laren has succeeded in winning, 


Nothing has been more conspicuous in the present | 


As little will public men | 
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through a narrow issue, from an imperfect tribunal imperfectly 
instructed, a penalty on the opponent, who was not more viru- 
lent but more consistent than himself. By the verdict injus- 
tice is done to the Scotsman in a mode that cannot be redressed 
by the court of law; but the whole public comes forward to re- 
dress the wrong, with sympathy, with support, and with the large 
compensation of a genuine public success to the last, 








SELF-EXTINCTION OF THE SLAVE-TRADF., 
No humane society can prevent people from drowning themselves 
if they are so inclined; no slave-trade prevention ean prevent 
slave-trading if Whites will buy slaves and Blacks will be sold, 
Notwithstanding the grand adhesion of the Northern States of 
America to the Anti-Slavery alliance, we must still have very 
great doubt whether the Southern States will extinguish slavery 
or abandon slave-trading, unless there be an actual civil 


war in the Union, and the Southern States, as ‘“ sove- 
reign republics,” be absolutely destrovyed—unless their pre- 
sent White population be ruined, their Black population 


largely slaughtered, and the territory recolonized from the North 
before readmission to the Union, The difticulty does not 
consist only in the obstinacy with which the Southern men may 
defend ‘a peculiar institution.” It lies in the free will which 
renders men of a certain stamp prone to be purchasers of slaves, 
to be traders in slaves, or to be the live commodity itself. There 
are some regions in the world at present which cannot be worked 
by White labour, At a later period, perhaps, mechanical aids 
may so economize the exertions of labour that Whites may per- 
form it under a Tropical sun, The territories, again, may be so 
moditied by the progress of agriculture under Black hands, that 
the atmosphere may be brought down to the endurance of the 
White. But these are processes of which at present we do not see 
the end. For our day, there are regions where none but the Ne- 
gro can labour. The Negro in his natural state, however, 
declines to labour. The White demands hands which can 
work, and he hungers for a supply of slaves, Africa pro- 
duces the article in superabundance, African society is partly 
constructed upon the principle of devoting a surplus population to 
export. Here, then, is the will to buy, and there the will to sell. 
Since the Negro in his raw condition does not subvert the govern- 
ment on the one side which sells him, and that on the other 
which holds him in slavery, we may say roughly that he is apt 
for that condition. Humanitarians, statesmen, conformists in 
Christian morality, all agree that traflie must be prevented ; they 
establish laws, treaties, cruisers, customs, regulations, harbour- 
police, for its prevention,—in vain. While there is a market for 
the purchase and a field for the production of the article, and 
while commerce regulates its morals by the profit-and-loss ac- 
count in the ledger, there will, we conceive, always be merchants 
prepared to carry on the traffic, and to reckon these impediments 
only as so many items in the charge. 

The port of New York is notoriously frequented by vessels pre- 
pared to equip for the slave-trade. The authorities appear to be 
sincere in the desire to seize these vessels, when their character is 
established ; but the exigencies of maritime commerce, the dif- 
fieulty of carrying on an inquisitorial interference, the Republican 
jealousy of official meddling, all conspire to thwart the observance 
either of the Republican laws or of Anti-Slavery treaties. Eng- 
lishmen as well as Americans engage in the traffic. Sailors are tre- 
panned into it as they used to be kidnapped by English press- 
gangs—only the splendid wages teach them to like it. 

There is one mode of abolishing the slavery system, which 
might perhaps work out itself if all these laborious attempts at 
hinderance were abandoned—if the principle of free trade were ex- 
tended to it, or rather the principle of nonintervention. Let us 
suppose that the Slave States had their will in the fullest extent— 
freedom to grow, exchange, and import herds of slaves as largely 
as they pleased. What would be the resilt? The Free States 
might continue to keep out the dangerous convenience. The in- 
cidents of an over-population of uneducated Negroes in the Slave 
States would but strengthen the resolve of the Free States to’ex- 
clude that dangerous element, that clement so incompatible with 
genuine Republican institutions. It is obvious that a producing 
population, which does not hold in its hands the means of com- 
meree, cannot constitute a profitable class for any community. 
With unchecked increase, a surplus population would be all the 
more dangerous, since it would be incapable of self-govern- 
ment. The experience of the slave-trade proves that the 
capacity of employing Negro labour ceases at a certain point; 
and commerce cannot increase proportionately with the increase 
of the raw material of industry. But the Negroes could not be 
exported to the Free States: there would be no help for it, then, 
but to take them back again—to reéxport them to Africa. The 
Negro surplus of America would regurgitate upon the African 
soil; and the Slave States would be driven perforce to adopt the 
Clay policy as a matter of self-defence, of relief for their own 
overloaded land, The African, incapable of self-government at 
home, incapable of learning any industry except by the process of 
slavery, would be conveyed, by the baser instruments of Pro- 
vidence embodied in the slaye-trade, to a harsh school in Ame- 
rica, and there fitted, perchance, to reintroduce that self-working 
industry with which alone Africa can be civilized or the abori- 
gines of that continent truly ‘“conyerted.” Perhaps no more 


effectual mode of extinguishing the slave-trade could be devised 
than that of creating a glut of slaves where at present there is 
a demand for them. 


The idea is that of Las Casas reyersed— 
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making America repay to Africa the sacrifice which the Negro 
has made for the Carib. 








THE LABOUR-MARKET IN SCOTLAND. 

AmonG other new functionaries by whom modern theorists pro- 
pose to conduct the march of improvement more rapidly and 
safely than it has advanced hitherto, there has been some talk 
lately of a ‘‘ Minister of Agriculture” for the United Kingdom. 
We have already a Board of Trade, which pays attention mainly 
to the condition and progress of commerce and manufactures. 
Why then, it is urged, should the State not pay equal attention to 
the interests of agriculture? Without attempting to reply to 
that question, we cannot help thinking that if such a ‘‘ Minister” 
were appointed at the present moment, he would find a wide 
field upon which to exercise his talents for investigation. Take 
the labour question, for example. Is there any bureau in Downing 
Street or Somerset House to which the perplexed landowner or 
farmer can apply for satisfactory information regarding the state 
and prospects of the labour-market ? When a farmer obtains a 
lease for nineteen years, it must be of some importance to ascer- 
tain, if possible, what the cost of working his farm is likely to be, 
so far as labour is concerned. Hitherto the question has not been 
a difficult one ; it is now becoming critical. 

As a symptom of what is taking place in Scotland, we have been 
much struck with a statement made to the Synod of Angus and 
Mearns, by a Committee appointed ‘ to investigate the condition 
of agricultural labourers within the bounds of the Synod.” The 
report tells us that there are altogether in that district 10,160 
men and boys engaged in agriculture or jobbing labour, and only 
423 old men unfit for work of that kind. 

‘‘ The first question suggested by these figures has a most important bear- 
ing on rural economy. Is there in the counties of Forfar and Kincardine an 
adequate supply of agricultural labourers ? We think there are grounds for 
believing that hor several years this has been verging towards a minimum, 


and that the increased diminution caused by emigration and war may soon | 


result in serious public inconvenience. We point to this fact: we would re- 
mind landed proprietors and farmers that this district was lately visited by 
agents from Van Diemen’s Land desirous of exporting thither agricultural 
labourers, and offering tempting inducements; and the exhortation we 
would address to our rural gentry and farmers is this,—instantly seek to ar- 
rest the further deportation of agricultural labourers, by increasing their 
comforts, improving their dwellings, and evincing a more lively and 
Christian interest in all that affects their wellbeing. 

** We direct special attention to the fact of there being within the province 
only 423 old men unfit for agricultural or jobbing labour. From this shall 
we infer that agricultural toil is so exhausting to the human frame that few 
of those engaged in it see old age? or that, so soon as they attain to it, they 
are forced into the towns by those to whom they are no longer useful, but 
for whom, and often for slender remuneration, they have expended the very 
pith of their prime? The adoption of either alternative is painful, and sug- 
gests that somewhere there is grievous failure in Christian duty. How un- 
natural that state of society in which there are hardly any old men! And 
yet we find, that out of seventy-six parishes reported on, there are no less 
than eighteen in which there is not a single old man fit for rural labour! 
We are persuaded that it is cruelly impolitic to drive aged men from their 
family hearths and accustomed haunts: on invincible grounds of Christian 
philanthropy we claim for them more kindly consideration; and, being 
aware of a considerable and growing diminution in the number of houses for 
cottars, we declare our belief that the so-called policy of this procedure may 
be reasonably questioned, and that in many instances it is mere shortsighted 
selfishness. ~ to be cruel is always wrong, and never can be permanently 
expedient.” 

‘* No less than eighteen parishes in which there is not a single 
old man fit for rural labour”! No one who has studied the work- 
ing of the amended poor-law in Scotland will require explanation 
as to the cause of this phenomenon. After having toiled hard for 
the best part of their lives—after they have, as the report says, 
‘* expended the very pith of their prime ”—the aged labourers are 
so harshly treated by the poor-law officials as to leave them no 
recourse but to seek refuge in the towns, where they help to swell 
the rates of the industrious tradesmen and artisans. 
are beginning to go yet further. 

The farmers are warned by the Committee that the supply of 
labour in the counties of Forfar and Kincardine has ‘ for several 
years been verging towards a minimum, and that the increased 
diminution caused by emigration and war may soon result in scrious 
public inconvenience.” What is true of those two Scottish coun- 
ties will apply more or less to other places in the United Kingdom. 

Now the last accounts from Melbourne represent the condition of 
the working classes there as being much better than it was during 
the height of the gold-fever. ‘ Unskilled labour,” we are told, 
“is now worth from 10s, to 14s. per day; skilled labour from-14s. 
to 20s. per day, and a day of eight hours too.” As house-rent and 
provisions have fallen to a moderate rate, the Australien labourer 
may very soon save as much money as will enable him to pur- 
chase a farm. It appears also that ‘‘ good agricultural land may 
now be obtained at a moderate fixed price, without the risk of 
competition, and without unreasonable delay.” Coripling these 
facts from the land of promise with the melancholy condition of 
the labourers in the Synod of Angus and Mearns, we are not sur- 
sor to find the clerical Committee strongly reprehending the 

andowners and farmers as ‘“ shortsighted ” and ‘cruelly impoli- 
tie.” Weshould like to sce the question taken up by some plain- 
spoken Scotch clergyman, who could give the employers of labour a 
spirit-stirring sermon on the duty they owe to the labourers, the 
community, and themselves. If Mr. Caird could obtain a second 
opportunity of preaching before the Queen, and would make this 
evil the subject of his discourse, we have no doubt that it would 
be still more popular than his sermon on “ Religion in Common 


Life,” 





| relates to the religious and moral opinions of Perthes. 





And they | 


| impede the erection of a German empire or a Germany, 


| ditto ditto ; 
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PERTHES’S MEMOIRS.* 

FREDERICK PERTHES was an eminent German bookseller, who 
raised himself from the poverty of gentility, by dint of skill, at- 
tention, and industry in his business, and by infusing into it an 
idea of national importance beyond the notion of mere money- 
making. His position and his genial character, rather than his 
learning, for his education had been neglected, gave him a wide 
circle of civic and literary acquaintance. During the disastrous 
occupation of Hamburg by the French in the war of Liberation, 
his property was seized, his business destroyed, his life exposed 
to danger, and his name excepted by Napoleon’s officers from an 
amnesty; troubles which brought him into connexion with pa- 
triots and a certain class of statesmen. Like Germans in general, 
Perthes had a facile pen: even as a poor, hard-worked, appren- 
tice-boy to Béhme of Leipsic, he poured himself out upon paper ; 
and when he had not much of subject, German bonhomie and 
kindly feeling furnished him with sentiments and language. 
Hence, his correspondence was very varied and extensive, among 
literati, politicians, a few statesmen, and some men of business or 
of the world; and it spread over the very eventful half-centur 
that me between 1793, when he first went to Hamburg, ti 
his death in 1843. He was born in 1772 ; and though his widow- 
ed mother and relations were very poor, the family was of the 
official and professional class. Frederick Perthes was no doubt 
entitled to the title ‘* Wohlgeboren”—well-born, which so 
startled his master when addressed to himself, that he begged 
‘* Bohme esquire ” might in future be discontinued. 

Except for a year or two during the war of Liberation, there was 
not much of the ‘ outer life” in the career of Frederick Perthes. 
Nay, so little did he do in the terrible period of 1813-'14, that 
we think there is more of true biographical action in the account 
of his bookselling business at that time, and on a few other oo- 
casions, than in any other part of the memoirs. The ‘inner life” 
These 
are curious, but dwelt upon at far too great a length; for 
although the Hamburg bookseller was a person of excellent dis- 
positions, he was not one of the “ Dii majorum gentium ”’—not a 
man whose faith the world wishes to know in order to adopt. 
His conjugal and domestic feelings are more interesting—some- 
times touching; but they are almost too demonstrative for Eng- 
lish tastes, and it would have been better had their introduction 
been limited to the great occasions of life, and not so frequently 
displayed. 

If the three volumes of the original German (reduced by the 
translator to two) had been confined to the outer and inner life of 
their subject, they would only have filled a small compass, minutely 
full as that life is treated. A large portion of the book consists 
of descriptions of German literati, or of extracts from their letters, 
When the men are like’ Niebuhr the historian, of world-wide cele- 
brity, this is well; but when the matter only concerns some for- 
gotten name, or some author whose works have never been popu- 
larized out of Germany, or mayhap in it, the topics become tedi- 
ous. An equally large, perhaps a still larger portion of the work, 
relates to German politics. In the first dozen years, from 1793 to 
1805, we catch occasional glimpses of the German love of freedom 
which weleomed the French Revolution, gradually passing into 
distrust from its excesses, especially in a naturally moderate and 
conservative mind like Perthes: but politics are not predominant. 
From the real subjugation of Germany at Austerlitz and Jena, until 
the final loss of hope on the part of German patriots a few years 
after the so-called settlement of Europe at Vienna, public affairs 
occupy a more prominent place, and have more interest. But the 
correspondence of Niebuhr and of some other Germans has gone over 
the same ground, and with better opportunities of observation from 
the varying position of the writers and their engagement in public 
affairs. The religion and politics for the last two or three and 
twenty years of the life of Perthes, however interesting to Ger- 
mans, have little attraction for English readers, except as show- 
ing the metaphysical as well as practical difficulties that must 
Austria 
is opposed to it, unless Austria is to be the empire state; Prussia 
Bavaria wants to be advanced in the world at the 
expense of its little neighbours; the inhabitants of the smaller 
states—the citizens of Hamburg, the subjects of Hanover—wish 
to have the greatness of Germany shed upon their littleness: be- 
sides these real difticulties there springs up a crop of theoretical 
notions, just as we saw in 1848, or as the celebrated Gentz de- 
scribes Germanism, engaged on a widely different subject. 

“In the hope of gaining information for himself and others on the per- 
plexing subject of the currency, Perthes had already, in 1817, applied to 
Gentz at Vienna. Gentz replied—‘ The monetary question, from its com- 
plications, is not a popular one; and to treat it in clear and precise lan- 
guage, is above all things necessary. No one in Germany has yet done so 
with success. A single chapter in the style of Adam Smith is worth more 
than a hundred volumes of fantastical and mystie writing like Adam 
Miiller’s in his ‘Theory of Money.’ When, in 1810-'11, the interesting 
question as to whether the then high price of gold arose from the deprecia- 
tion of the English notes was discussed in Parliament, I procured all the 
documents, and eagerly pursued an inquiry which might throw light on 
several of the most important questions relating to the currency, paper- 
money, banks, exchange, and the balance of trade. In Vienna there was 
not an individual with whom I could have talked on such a subject, and I 

* Memoirs of Frederick Perthes; or Literary, Religious, and Political Life in 
Germany, from 1789 to 1843. From the German of Clement Theodore Perthes, 
Professor of Law in the University of Bonn. In two volumes. Published by Con- 
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found a charm in the calm discussion of these difticult questions with the | house being required as a residence for the French officials, the 30,000 


clearest. heads and greatest authorities of England. The result was a work, 
which I sent to England in June 1812, but which did net arrive there till 
the end of the following year, after war had broken out.” What eventually 
became of this very valuable and instructive MS, does not appear from the 
papers left by Perthes.” 

There is a curious discussion about nobility, at a time when its 
total or partial destruction or its recreation as an order was 
mooted, in which all kinds of theories are advanced, Here is the 
pith of Fouqué’s. 

*“* Even in England territorial possessions do not imply nobility, but are 
an appendage to it ; and in Germany a noble is still noble though he may 
not possess a single rood of land, This being so, there must be something 
in the noble which is not represented by property. The peculiar knightly 
spirit, which is as it were the soul of nobility, is asubtile essence, almost as 
delicate as virgin purity, and, like it, must be represented in the living per- 
son, not defined. I cannot say this precisely is the knightly spirit, but I 
can say here is a man in whom it lives. While this spirit exists in the 
nobility as a class, individuals in whom it is found may from time to time 
be admitted to their order; but that an order of chivalry may be developed, 
the institution must be permanent, and the chivalric flame kept alive from 
father to son. Each member of the class must know from his earliest child- 
hood that he belongs to it; and the English custom, according to which a 
younger son, suddenly, and without preparation, becomes noble on the 
death of his elder brother, is inconsistent with the spirit of the nobility.” 

This work is mainly based upon the correspondence of Perthes, 
and on family knowledge ; but connected with the biographical 
matter is a sort of history of the period, upon which the indi- 
vidual accounts are engrafted. As far as literary merit is in 
question, the book is very able. The extracts from the letters 
appear to be judiciously made, rejecting not only all formal but 
all secondary matter; the estimate of men and things is moderate 
and sound ; the knowledge of the times full and exact; the style 
easy, clear, and unambitious. Yet to us the work appears to 
be constructed on mistaken principles. Perthes himself was not 
a man of suflicient weight or importance on which to hang so 
many subjects relating to such great affairs. The late John 
Murray published works of as high a kind of literature as Frede- 
rick Perthes, and was connected with men quite as famous, Both 
the English books and bookseller had a more active influence on 
the world than the German. The correspondence of John Murray, 
when the time comes to publish it, will doubtless be of a rare and 
curious kind. But it would be quite a mistake to make John 
Murray, Esq. of Albemarle Street, a sort of centre of the war- 
like, political, religious, and social questions through which he 
lived, or about which he and his authors thought fit to write. 

This opinion is opposed to the judgment of some author- 
ities. Mrs. Austin and Professor Blackie both speak very 
highly of the original work: but they may be looking from the 
German point of view, and with a special purpose. Any one en- 
gaged in the study of German literature or German questions dur- 
ing the period to which the book refers will find in it a storehouse 
for their purposes. For ‘the recesses of German life,” which 
Mrs. Austin speaks of, its uses are not so evident. The only proper 
domestic life and mauners relate to the apprenticeship of Perth 
at Leipsic in 1789 et sequentia ; a hard and sordid picture, though 
redeemed by an oldfashioned good-nature. The family life of 
Perthes is, in Mrs. Austin’s words, “‘a touching picture of love 
and faith”: but it arises from the universal affections, presented, 
no doubt, in a German mode, but forming, we fear, an exception 
in Germany or elsewhere. 

There is some curious information about the book trade of Ger- 
many from forty to seventy years ago: the eventful period of 
the life is the flight from Hamburg, the hardships and separation 
of the family, and the ruin of Perthes so far as Davoust and the 
French could manage it. 


1¢s 


| used by French soldiers as guard-rooms, 





The whole is a curious specimen of the | 


system to which the French Imperialists had brought the art of | 


confiscation. 


“On the day following the reoccupation by the French in the previous | 


year, Davoust had sealed up Perthes’ warehouse, and had given notice that 
all debts due to the firm were to be paid to the French authorities. He 
then issued an order that all the serviceable books were to be seized, and di- 


videl between the libraries, schools, and the officiala, and the rest sold by | 


auction. A great part of the valuable stock of maps was distributed, some 
to the topographical bureaux, some to the different generals, while many 
valuable works fell into the hands of individual officers : the auction was, 
however, delayed. It was impossible for Perthes to pay any attention to the 
concerns of the business during his exile, but Besser, though also an exile, 
never lost sight of it. Ever watchful, and on the alert to take advanta 
of any favourable turn to save what might yet be saved, he was ably se- 
conded by the dexterity and zeal of a faithful servant named D’ Haspe. 
The first thing to be done was to separate the books in the large commission 


re 






warehouse, which were the property of other booksellers, from the rest : it | 


was accordingly committed to the safe keeping of the firm of Hoffmann and 
Campe. D’Haste then paid all tradesmen who had claims on Perthes, not 
with ready money, but with small bills on such persons as were in debt to 
the firm; from whom, owing to the dissolution of all order, he would him- 
self have found it difficult at that time to obtain payment. Finally, an at- 
tempt was made, and not absolutely without success, to carry on the busi- 
ness through the firm of Hammerich in Altona, and that of Michelsen in 
Lubeck, and either personally, or by means of friends and connexions, to 
solicit debtors in the neighbouring districts to pay what they owed into the 
hands of Besser, in spite of the prohibitions of the French commander-in- 
chief. But it was not so easy to stop the threatened dispersion and sale of 
the books in Perthes’s own warchouse. In the hope of accomplishing this, 
however, the creditors were secretly invited to come forward and state that 
before any division of the property could take place, they must have satis- 
faction for their claims. As they could take up quite a legal position, Da- 
voust, after making careful personal inquiries, yielded, and ordered that 
the creditors should be paid first out of the proceeds. ‘Thus one point was 
gained. But before the sale could take place, it was necessary that a cata- 
logue should be prepared ; and this, Besser, in the expectation of a speedy 
deliverance from the French, proceeded with as slowly as possible. He 
gained his object; though Davoust more than once threatened to have the 
books sold by weight if the catalogue were not forthcoming. The ware- 





volumes which it contained were removed in waggons to another place, 
and thrown together without any regard to order. The catalogue was never- 
theiess begun; but before it was ready the Allies had crossed the Rhine, 
and under this change of cireumstances Davoust carefully avoided any step 
that might have led to claims being made on what he considered as his pri- 
vate property. The books accordingly still remained unsold and in safe 
keeping.” 

Events marched: the Bourbons were restored; and the Ham- 
burg occupants hoisted the white flag; but they were still the 
same men, 

*** Yesterday,’ wrote Perthes to Villiers, ‘I was invited by the Prefect 
to enter the city, in consequence of the Marshal's resolution to release my 
premises from the embargo he had placed upon them; and I was also in- 
formed that 700 francs had to be paid by me for a catalogue which they had 
prepared, You see, that under the white flag they are still the same people. 
Thus, for having hung me on the gallows in efligy, for having hunted me 
out of house and home, for having destroyed my trade, stolen the half of my 
books, and burned my furniture, the scoundrels asked 700 francs.’ 

. > > * * 

“It was indeed no easy task to take up the links of the old life after so 
long an interval—an interval filled with suffering and privation. Even 
to render the house habitable, was a difficult undertaking. The pleasant 
and beautiful apartments on the ground-floor had for many months been 
In the middle of the largest room 
was a huge stove; trunks of trees had been dragged in through the windows 
to feed it. Al] the wood-work that could be pulled down had been burnt ; 
the smoke had found an outlet through the windows, The upper part of the 
house had been inhabited by General Loison ; but even there the soldiers had 
conducted themselves so riotously that the whole house was little better 
than a heap of filth. All the furniture had been taken away ; some of it by 
kind friends, who had concealed it where they could, and the rest by the 
French Prefect. There was not a single habitable room—dirt and rubbish, 
a foot high, covered the floors. Chairs and tables, beds and bedding, and 
the whole apparatus of the kitchen, had to be replaced ;_ while the want of 
money and the heartbreaking spectacle of numbers of hungry and sorrow- 
stricken exiles flocking into the city, made the strictest economy a duty no 
less than a necessity.” 

The Greek insurrection caused a considerable sensation in Ger- 
many. The more advanced Liberals took it up as much from hatred 
to their own governments as from love to the Greeks; the govern- 
ments opposed it from dislike to rebellion ; a few looked at it cri- 
tically. One of Perthes’s correspondents wrote prophetically, in 
1821. 

** You are busily engaged with Greek affairs. For my own part, I can- 
not think of the Greeks otherwise than as history represents on From 
their first appearance in history, they have, like the French in modern times, 
shown themselves to possess everything that could be desired in honest men, 
except honesty itself. It is not only in their present state of degradation 
and semi-barbarism, but also in the days of their greatness and glory, that 
the Greeks have proved themselves wanting in the sense of truth and right, 
of justice and gratitude, and have even ridiculed these qualities. Thucy- 
dides is my witness in respect to ancient times ; the period of Roman in- 
fluence, and the abominations of the Byzantine empire, furnish evidence 
enough ; and you may add to these the Greek Councils. I am no panegyrist 
of Church Councils in general; nevertheless those of the West, especially 
those of the noble-minded Goths and Spaniards, wore the aspect of serious- 
ness and dignity, sometimes even that of fairness and benevolence. How 
entirely opposite was the character of the Greek Councils! What an abuse 
of imprecations and maledictions on the most indifferent occasions! what 
wrangling! what impatience! what sudden transitions from condemnation 
to approval! And among patriarchs, archbishops, and bishops, what coarse- 
ness, what stamping and cuffing, what aeteal altereation! Then look at 
the period of the Turkish dominion. Are the sufferings of Moldavia and 
Wallachia due to the Turks? No; but to the cruel exactions of the Greek 
princes and insatiable Fanariots, to whom the government of these pro- 
vinces was delegated, and who preyed upon the vitals of the population. 
The conqueror of Constentinanle, Mohammed II., conceded important 
ey to the Greek Patriarchs and their church, and the Turks have 
cept faith ; but the paltry Greeks have outbidden each other for the 
Patriarchate, and constrained the Turks to put it up to auction. The 
Greeks have indeed suffered severely, but not more than they deserved : 
they will sooner or later achieve their freedom, but only to abuse it, else 
twice two are not four. I cannot bestir myself for such men, or such 
Christians.”’ 

Part of the letters describe various tours of business or relaxa- 
tion which Perthes undertook. On one of these occasions, in his 


| latter days, he fell in with a Duke of Oldenburg, whom he depicts 


with satiric touches. 

‘On the way beween Hamburg and THarburg, the steam-boat had to lie- 
to several times in a thick fog: the Duke of Oldenburg was on board; the 
passage lasted seven whole hours, and the honour of his presence, of course, 
for the same time. We talked over every conceivable subject by way of 
diversion. Amongst other things, the question was put, whether one would 
like to live one’s life over again ; and whether it were not to be wished that 
the duration of man’s full powers extended from twenty to fifty years, or 
even longer. I negatived both these propositions ; the first, because, amidst 
all the pleasures of this life, men have still a yearning after their departure 
from it; the second, because a prolonged grant of life’s full powers did not 
improve men themselves, and would, by confirming them in pride, make 
them a terror to others. But the old gentleman seemed to know nothing 
of the yearning I spoke of, and the continuance of bodily powers seemed to 
him inexpressibly desirable. He stated, that in his youth he had been 
very hasty and passionate, so much so that, when he first joined the army, 
his Colonel had said to him—‘ Prince, you will be lost in four weeks unless 
you learn to control yourself.’ ‘But,’ continued the Duke, ‘I did contro} 
myself; and I am no longer passionate, impatient, or hard, though no occu- 
pation affords more temptation to be so than mine.’ At which his Apes 
sighed deeply, and stroked his moustache ; and his Chamberlain made des- 
perate attempts to look as he ought.” 

His own position and the circumstances of the times during the 
occupation of Germany brought Perthes into communication with 
many strange characters. One of them was the lucky soldier 
of fortune Bernadotte ; who would scarcely have upheld as a king 
the thesis he maintained as a general. 

‘« Bernadotte made a deep impression on Perthes: ‘ He is in person, as in 
many peculiarities of manner and of habit,’ he writes, ‘ very like Jacobi. 
He is uncommonly fond of philosophizing. In Lubeck, at a great dinner, 
he engaged in a dispute as to the existence of a God, which he thinks he 
disbelicyes ; and at last, being hard pushed, he called out with great vivacity 
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to his opponent, who was a citizen of Lubeck—‘ How can you contend for 
the being of a God ? if there were one, should I be here in Lubeck?’ ”’ 

Here is another general of those days, just the opposite of the 
Frenchman. 

**General Vegesack, a rough soldier of the old stamp, when some observa- 
tions as to the future constitution of the cities were made in his presence, 
replied—* When I enter Hamburg, or Lubeck, I shall say to the people, 
* Now, my children, thank God that you have got your freedom again, and 
govern yourselves according to your laws. Where is your old Burgomaster ? 
—where are your old Councillors? I will put them into their old places: 


if you have heretofore had any foolery among you, be the wiser on that ac- | 


count for the future. I know neither the blockheads nor the foxes, but you 
must know them; I can’t trouble myself about nothing. Not a word of 
constitutional changes! I can hear nothing of the sort. I bring you back 
your old laws, and will do what my master commands me.’ ”’ 


MRS. KINZIE’S WAU-BUN.* 

Tue author of Wau-bun, or Early Day in the North-West, was 
married upwards of a quarter of a century ago to an Indian agent. 
His duties very shortly took him to the Western side of Lake 
Michigan, which now forms the States of Wisconsin and Illinois, 
but was then an unsettled wilderness. Of her journey thither, 
her adventures after her arrival, and her own observations on 
the Red Indians with whom her husband’s ayocations brought 
him continually in contact as a sort of patron, the most real and 
lifelike parts of Mrs. Kinzie’s book consist. A good deal of mat- 
ter connected with the Indian wars of 1812, and notices of stirring 
Indian story going back even to the last century, have been fur- 
nished by an older relation, at whose wish they were written 
down. ’ 

Notwithstanding its fault of too much writing, the best account 
that we have ever met with of social life in a new settlement, 
was Mrs, Clavers’s 4 New Home, Who'll Follow! + That lady, 
however, went to Michigan when settlement had actually com- 
menced, and the territory had roads, towns, and other beginnings 
of civilization, however rude and rough everything, including 
manners, might be. Mrs. Kinzie was first located at Fort Win- 
nebago; the garrison and the employés of the American Fur Com- 
ped forming the only residents, and the whole country West of 

ake Michigan having few other White inhabitants than those con- 


nected with military service and the fur trade. As late as 1831, 


the houses on the site of Chicago, then Fort Dearborn, were indi- | 


vidually described as curiosities, and the most frequented parts of 
the now great city were wood or swamp. 

**There was no house on the Southern bank of the river between the 
fort and ‘the Point,’ as the forks of the river were then called. The land 
was a low wet prairie, scarcely affording good walking in the driest sum- 
mer weather, while at other seasons it was absolutely impassable. A muddy 
streamlet, or as it is called in this country a sled, after winding around 
from about the present site of the Tremont House, fell into the river at the 
foot of State Street. + * * 

**A gentleman who visited Chicago at that day thus speaks of it—‘I 
passed over the ground from the Fort to the Point on horseback. I was up 
to my stirrups in water the whole distance. I would not have given six- 
pence an acre for the whole of it.’ * * . 


**Qur only recreation was an occasional ride on horseback, when the wea- | 


ther would permit, through the woods on the North side of the river, or 
across the prairie, along the lake shore on the South. 

**When we went in the former direction, a little bridle-path took us 
along what is now Rush Street. The thick boughs of the trees arched over 
our heads, and we were often com relled, as we rode, to break away the pro- 

ecting branches of the shrubs which impeded our path. The little prairie 
West of Wright’s Woods was the usual termination of our ride in this di- 
rection.”’ 

The eye of the sagacious speculator could even then detect the 
future greatness of the city by its advantageous site ; and, unless 
we misunderstand the text, Mr. Kinzie made a lucky hit as soon 
as land came into the market. ; 

Since the day when Mrs. Kinzie was domiciled in the wilder- 
ness, with nothing besides the garrison around her, but Indians, 
voyageurs, and half-breeds, the Red man has been the object of 
closer observation than before by minds disabused of the romance 
attaching to ‘“‘the stoic of the woods.” According to some, the 
heroism, fidelity, and loftiness attributed to the Indian character, 
are gross exaggeration : the men are described as dirty, lazy, vain 
beyond the vanity of the merest dandy, and domestic tyrants. 
Something must be allowed to their fallen circumstances: the 
diminished and degraded tribes, pressed upon by the steady ad- 
vance of the White man, whose power they feel but cannot see, 
are very different from the chieftains whom the earlier colonists 
encountered. This also must be said, that those who know them 
best, and who from character and education are the best qualified 
to judge, form the highest opinion of them. Mrs. Kinzie speaks 
well of them, and perhaps thinks better than she speaks as regards 
their relations with the American Government. She has indeed 
some tales of massacre to tell at second-hand; but that was in 
compliante with the usages of Indian war: what they agreed to 
they carried out, and ran great risks for the sake of individuals. 
She has a story or two to tell of American baseness in reference to 
the Indians ; of their business or diplomatic skill she gives several 
instances. Here is one where a philanthropic colonel wished 
them to set aside a portion of their annuity to aid in a school for 
Indian boys. The agent had opened the business at a general 
assembly. 

“‘Day-kau-ray, the oldest and most venerable among the chiefs, rose and 
spoke as follows. ss 

_‘* «Father, the Great Spirit made the White man and the Indian. He 
did not make them alike. He gave the White man a heart to love peace, 
and the arts of a quiet life. He taught him to liye in towns, to build 

* Wau-bun, or Earl in N - Wi rs. Jo Tinzie, o 
Chicago. Published era Bava fans aee wow bene v 

+ Spectator for 1839; page 1043. 


| houses, to make books, to learn all things that would make him happy and 
prosperous in the way of life appointed him. To the Red man the Great 

Spirit gave a different character. He gave him a love of the woods, ofa 
free life, of hunting and tishing, of making war with his enemies and taking 
scalps. The White man does not live like the Indian—it is not his nature. 
Neither does the Indian love to live like the White man, the Great Spirit 
did not make him so. 

*** Father, we do not wish to do anything contrary to the will of the 
Great Spirit. If he had made us with white skins, and characters like the 
White men, then we weuld send our children to this school to be taught like 
the White children. 

‘* «Father, we think that if the Great Spirit had wished us to be like 
the Whites, he would have made us so, As he has not seen fit to do so, we 
believe he would be displeased with us to try and make ourselves different 
from what he thought good. 

** Father, I have nothing more to say. 
change our minds, we will let you know.” ” 

Although those frontier settlements are or were as far removed 
from the artificial conventionalities of life as well can be, still 
they have distinctions. 

‘* There is an aristocracy in the voyageur service which is quite amusing. 
The engagement is usually made for three years. The engagé of the first 
| year, who is called a ‘ mangeur-de-lard,’ or pork-cater, is looked down up- 

on with the most sovereign contempt by an * hivernant,’ or one who has 
already passed a winter in the country. He will not only not associate with 
him, but if invited by him to join him in a friendly glass he will make some 
excuse for declining. The most inveterate drunkard, while tortured by a 
longing to partake his favourite indulgence, will yet never suffer himself to 
be enticed into an infringement of this custom. 

‘* After the first winter, the mangeur-de-lard rises from his freshman 
class, and takes his place where he can in turn lord it over all new comers.” 

There was then at least a similar difference between the regular 
army, or West Point oflicers, and the militia, which showed itself 
in a stinging sarcasm from the second table. 

‘** In some portions of this campaign [against the Sauks] there was an- 
other difficulty—the want of concert between the two branches of the ser- 
vice. The regular troops looked with some contempt upon the unprofes- 
sional movements of the militia ; the militia railed at the dilatory and use- 
less formalities of the regulars. Each avowed the conviction that matters 
could be much better conducted without the other; and the militia being 
prompt to act, sometimes took matters into their own hands, and brought on 
defeat and disgrace, as in the affair of * Stillman’s Run.’ 

* The feeling of contempt which some of the army officers entertained 
for the militia extended itself to their subordinates and dependents, After 
the visit of the Ranger officers to Fort Winnebago before the battle of the 
Wisconsin, the ofticer of the mess where they had been entertained called 
up his servant one day to inquire into the sutler’s accounts. _ He was the 
same little * Yellow David’ who had formerly appertained to Captain 
Harney. 

‘** David,’ said the young gentleman, ‘I sce three bottles of cologne- 
| water charged in the month’s account of the mess at the sutler’s. What 
| does that mean ?” 

** *Tf you please, Lieutenant,’ said David, respectfully,~* it was to sweet- 
en up the diningroom and quarters, after them milish officers were here 
Visiting. 

Wau-bun contains a good deal of matter relating to the In- 
dians and their frontier wars during the first thirty years of the 
century, and some interesting sketches of places now crowded 
towns or smiling under cultivation, but which were then in a 
state of wilderness, not to say of savagery. The personal nar- 
rative depends for its interest upon the adventures themselves, for 
| Mrs. Kinzie’s style is somewhat literal; and of these adventures 
the most stirring is a winter journey from Fort Winnebago to 
Chicago, in which many hardships and some danger were in- 
curred. The structure of the book is defective in respect of 
unity, and the matter has more attraction for Ameriean than for 
English readers. 


This is what we think. If we 





PROFESSOR AYTOUN’S BOTHWELL.* 
From the generally received historical point of view the subject 
of Bothwell is unfavourable to poetry, owing to the character of 
the man, and the questionable aspect of Queen Mary in all her 
relations with him. This difficulty Dr. Aytoun has skilfully 
surmounted, in part by the plan of his poem, in ee by the histo- 
rical theory he has adopted, and which theory, though more com- 
pletely developed and supported in the prose notes, is_sufliciently 
visible in the poetry. According to this view, Bothwell 1s 
nearly as bad in morals and manners as he appears in history ; 
but he is not a man of that intellectual ability which Robertson 
and other historians have deemed him to possess. In the poem 
he is painted as infirm of purpose in adhering to any plan, in- 
capable of penetrating the designs of his enemies, or if he sus- 
pects them as still allowing himself to be persuaded to join the 
project. History clearly shows him to have been continually en- 
gaged in the intrigues and cabals of the time: the theory adopts 
the fact, but explains it by representing Bothwell as the tool of 
abler men, who used him unconsciously to work out their objects 
and his own ruin. Like the Imperial assassinations in Russia, 
the murder of Darnley is represented as a sort of state necessity, 
in which Bothwell allowed himself to appear as the principal. So 
distrustful of his capacity, however, were Morton and the other 
conspirators, that while inducing him to ostensibly take the busi- 
ness on himself, they provided a guard to watch the house, which 
guard really pedo the King Consort. In Professor Aytoun’s 
opinion, Darnley was awakened before the explosion, either 
by the smell of the burning fusee or by the noise, escaped 
from the house, and would have escaped altogether, but that the 
watch of the confederates intercepted him in the orchard, 
strangled the King and his attendant, and left them there, while 
Bothwell and his myrmidons were expecting the explosion. The 
celebrated band by which so many nobles recommended Bothwell 
to the Queen as a husband, was a dark plan of Murray, Morton, 


+ Bothwell ; a Poem in Siz Parts. By W. Edmondstoune Aytoun, D.C.L.; Au- 
thor of * Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers,” §c. Published by Blackwood and Sons, 
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and others, to ruin theim both, in vider to throw the power of the | 


state into their own hands on the certain deposition or de- 
struction of Queen Mary and King Bothwell. The theory on 
Mary herself is, at least as regards Bothwell, that of Miss Strick- 
land. Although the Queen favoured him as a bold and loyal no- 
ble who had shed his blood in her service, she had no attachment 
to him, and her pride revolted at the idea of a match. The 
abduction to Dunbar was the sole deed of Bothwell, the subse- 
quent marriage an unwilling act of the Queen to saye or salve her 
reputation. 

This theory is embodied, though diffusely, in an autobiogra- 
phical poem, and with considerable skill. The work opens with 
Bothwell in the dungeon of the Dane, with the hero-villain in 
captivity and hopelessness: so that the reader is not waiting for 
poetical justice—it accompanies him throughout. He has pre- 
sented not the able, sagacious, accomplished, successful profli- 
gate of history, but a bold, hard, unscrupulous Scottish chief, 
with the animal predominating over the intellectual man, Both- 
well is fierce, sensual, and regardless of life, but not more 
perhaps than belongs to his age. Though evidently feeling that 
he has been made a victim by crafty politicians, who have played 
upon his love, his ambition, and his recklessness, and hating the 
confederates by whom his downfall has been wrought, he is not 
fully conscious of how it has been managed. About religion he 
cares littic, and the remorse he feels for Darnley’s death is not 
for the decd, but for,the mode; it is not the manslayer, but the 
felon that troubles him, His real sorrow is for the misery he 
has brought on Mary, especially the seltishness of the abduction, 
and his resistance to her feelings and her tears. In a critical 
sense this indifference to the interest and reputation of the sove- 
reign h ifessed to love loyally from the first time he saw her, 





is consist with the animal nature of the character and th« 
coarseness of his age; but it removes the last hold from the 
reader's sv? ipathy. 
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ative 1s broken up into parts, which are spoken at dif- 
s of the year; the sea view as seen from the dungeon 


or contrasting with the subject and the prisoner’s 
mood of mud. By episode or incidental notice the leading out- 
line of | well’s life is pres nted; but the great features are 


connected with Mary’s history,—the early half-chivalrous passion 
of Bothw for the Queen, his hatred of Darnley, Darnley’s 
death, and the sucee eding events, that led so rapidly to the im- 
prisonment Mary and the exile of Bothwell. 

The piece isa ballad poem, with the merits and defects of that 
Class of com) ositions. It is clear, flowing, facile even to glibness ; 
the descriptions lively and picturesque, sometimes rich with the 

uaint richness of heraldry. The story is full of motion, and when 
there is a pause for description the pause produces not slackness 
but variety. The narrative has that superticial character which if 
not essential to the ballad belongs to all ballad-writers. Fertile as 
the theme might seem to be in high moral lessons or in deep 
remark there is no thought of weight or depth. Neither is there 
much strength or closeness in the yerse considered merely as 
composition. : 

There are ‘‘ characters” in the poem; but as Bothwell’s preju- 
dices are dramatically preserved, and perhaps the author’s politi- 
cal leanings are allowed sway, the portraits are not philosophi- 
cally impartiel. The most effective parts are connected with 
story. Here is the explosion which accompanied, though it did 
not really cause, the King Consort’s death. 








Down came the rain with steady pour, 
It splashed the pools among our feet ; 
Each minute seemed in length an hour, 
As each went by, yet uncomplete. 
* Hell! should it tail, our plot is vain! 
Bolton—you have mislaid the light; 
Give me the key—I’1l fire the train, 
Though I be partner of his flight !’ 
‘Stay, stay, my Lord! You shall not go! 
*Iwere madness now to near the place ; 
The soldiers’ fuses burn but slow ; 
Abide, abide a little space ! 
There’s time enough ’—~ 


-. 


He said no more, 
For at the instant flashed the glare, 
And with a hoarse infeynal roar 
A blaze went up and filled the air! 
Rufters, and stenes, and bodies rose 
In one quick gush of blinding flame, 
And down, and down, amidst the dark, 
Hlurtling on every side they came. 
Surely the Devil tarried near, 
To make the blast more fierce and fell, 
For never pealed on human ear 
So dreadful and so dire a knell. 
The heavens took up the earth’s dismay, 
The thunder bellowed overhead ; 
Steep called to steep. Away, away !— 
Then fear fell on me, and I fled: 
For I was dazzled and amazed— 
A fire was flashing in my brain— 
I hasted like a creature crazed, 
Who strives to overrun his pain. 
I took the least-frequented road ; 
But even there arose a hum ; 
Lights showed in every vile abode, 
And far away I heard the drum. 
Roused was the city, late so still ; 
Burghers, half-clad, ran hurrying by ; 
Old crones came forth, and scolded shrill ; 
Men shouted challenge and reply. 
Yet no one dared to cross my path: 


Fear is as terrible as wrath, 
And vengeance not more fierce than guilt, 
I would have stricken to the heart 
Whoever should have stopped me then. 
None saw me from the palace part, 
None saw me enter it again. 
Ah! but I heard a whisper pass, 
It thrilled me asI reached the door— 
* Welcome to thee, the knight that was, 
The felon now for evermore!’ ”’ 





WAY’S SCIENCE OF BEAUTY.* 
Mr. Hay professes in this work to give a summary of those 
theories on the principles of beauty of form and colour which he 
has developed at length and with laborious detail in numer- 
ous publications, which we have noticed from time to time. 
His general principle is, that as melody consists in a succession, 
and harmony in a consonance, of sounds so related to each other 
that the vibrations or pulsations which produce them are in defi- 
nite numerical ratios, the simplicity of nature may be expected to 
display itself in determining grace and harmony of forms and 
colours by a similar law: assuming, therefore, the existence of 
such a law, he analyzes well-known instances to ascertain whether 





| they yield results accordant with the assumption, and finds it jus- 


tified. 

We cannot congratulate Mr, Hay on having sueceeded in com- 
bining brevity with clearness in his summary. To persons who 
are unacquainted with his previous works the present volume will 
be very unattractive and nearly unintelligible. The portion that 
treats of colours is particularly defective; and in the other sec- 
tions the author distigures what ought to be a plain statement of 
facts with very questionable learning, and a strange philosophical 
jargon that cannot add either to the pleasure or the profit of 
his readers. This, however, is a common fault of manner. A 
more serious objection lies against his whole method of exposition, 
as distinguished from the truth or falsehood of his theories, He 
does not proceed by due gradations, but rushes at once from the 
somewhat vague statement of a supposed analogy between musical 


| beauty and beauty of form,—founded on the fact that sound and 


light are both due to pulsations of an ethereal fluid,—to test this 
analogy and the law which is deduced from it by applying it 
to such highly complex instances as the Parthenon, the front 
of Lincoln Cathedral, and the human face and figure. Now 
any physical philosopher would tell Mr. Hay of the danger 
of testing a law by highly complex cases. And there would 
have been no difficulty in finding instances of any required 
degree of simplicity. For, certain angular relations being once 
assumed to be the essential clement of beauty of form, the 
chief requisite was to find those angular relations unmodified by 
the presence of other known causes of wsthetie pleasure. In other 


| words, simple geometrical diagrams, showing the scale of relations 
| which Mr. Hay assumes on the analogy of the musical scale, 





My hand was on my dagger’s hilt ; 





would have answered the purpose. So far as mere contour is the 
cause of wsthetic pleasure, simple diagrams would cause it in the 
same degree as the musical seale played in succession or in har- 
mony. Perhaps, however, Mr. Hay might be puzzled, if he pro- 
eceded in this simple way, to get over his first step. A musical 
note gives pleasure to the mind by itself, and can be distinguished 
from a noise: would Mr. Hay assert that the right angle, from 
which he starts as his fundamental note, gives any analogous 
pleasure, and is distinguished from other angles except as larger or 
smaller ? We are not in the least inclined to dispute the doctrine 
that symmetry of parts is an important element in many of the 
forms we consider beautiful, if not in all ; and that wherever it is so, 
it must as a matter of course be capable of a numerical expression : 
but we do very strongly dispute the doctrine that numerical ratios 
are ultimate principles of beauty, or that by learning numerical ra- 
tios the eye and hand will acquire any fresh power of perceiving or 
creating the beautiful. In fact, the word beauty is an improper wo 
to use of mere form, and ought to be reserved for what is called 
beauty of expression. If Mr. Hay would enable the public ge- 
nerally to test his the: ry, he should write a catechism of wsthetic 
geometry ; first ascertaining by his own a and that of 
others what simple forms give pleasure and what do not, what 
combinations of these forms also give pleasure, and so on by de- 
grees to objects as complex as vases aa other pieces of decorative 
art, then ascertaining the numerical ratios their angles and 
curves bear to each other, The investigation would at least be 
curious, and to arrive at any constant element of grace of form 
would be suggestive to artists and to physiologists. 

* The Science of Beauty as developed in Nature and applied in Art. 
Hay, F.RS.E, Published by Blackwood and Sons. 
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The Mvsaic Dispensation considered as Introduetory to Christianity. Eight 
Sermons, preached before the University of Oxford at the Bampton Lecture 
for the year 1856. By the Reverend Edward Arthur Litton, M.A., late Fel- 
low of Oriel College. 

The Life and Adventures of James P. Beckworth, Mountaineer, Scout, and 
Pioneer, and Chief of the Crow Nation of Indians, Written from his own 
Dictation, by T. D. Bonner. 

It is Never too Late to Mend ; a matter-of-fact Romance. 
Author of * Christie Johnstone,” &e. In three volumes. ; 

Adeiaide, Queen of Italy; or the Iron Crown: an Historical Tale. 2 By wil- 
liam Bernard Maccabe, Author of * Bertha, or the Pope and the Emperer, 
&e. 


By D. RB. 





By Charles Reade, 


The Influence of Christianity on Civilization. By Thomas Cradock.— 
It is not a difficult thing to make a case by taking the good at certain pe- 
riods of history and ascribing it to some creed or institution, or to trace the 
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to his opponent, who was a citizen of Lubeck—‘ How can you vutend for 
the being of a God ? if there were one, should I be here in ] ~0eck?’ ”’ 

Here is another general of those days, just th: opposite of the 
Frenchman. 

“General Vegesack, a rough soldier of the old camp, when some observa- 
tions as to the future constitution of the cities Were made in his presence, 
replied—‘ When I enter Hamburg, or Lubeck, I shall say to the people, 
* Now, my children, thank God that vou have got your freedom again, and 
govern yourselves according to your laws. Where is your old Burgomaster ? 
—where are your old Councillors? I will put them into their old places: 
if you have heretofore had any foolery among you, be the wiser on that ac- 
count for the future. I know neither the blockheads nor the foxes, but you 
must know them; I can’t trouble myself about nothing. Not a word of 
constitutional changes! I can hear nothing of the sort. I bring you back 
your old laws, and will do what my master commands me.’ ”’ 


MRS. KINZIE’S WAU-BUN.* 

THE author of Wau-bun, or Early Day in the North-West, was 
married upwards of a quarter of a century ago to an Indian agent. 
His duties very shortly took him to the Western side of Lake 
Michigan, which now forms the States of Wisconsin and Illinois, 
but was then an unsettled wilderness. Of her journey thither, 
her adventures after her arrival, and her own observations on 
the Red Indians with whom her husband’s avocations brought 
him continually in contact as a sort of patron, the most real and 
lifelike parts of Mrs, Kinzie’s book consist. A good deal of mat- 
ter connected with the Indian wars of 1812, and notices of stirring 
Indian story going back even to the last century, have been fur- 
nished by an older relation, at whose wish they were written 
down. 

Notwithstanding its fault of too much writing, the best account 
that we have ever met with of social life in a new settlement, 
was Mrs, Clavers’s 4 New Home, Who'll Follow !+ That lady, 
however, went to Michigan when settlement had actually com- 
menced, and the territory had roads, towns, and other beginnings 
of civilization, however rude and rough everything, including 
manners, might be. Mrs. Kinzie was first located at Fort Win- 
nebago; the garrison and the employés of the American Fur Com- 
pany forming the only residents, and the whole country West of 

ake Michigan having few other White inhabitants than those con- 
nected with military service and the fur trade. As late as 1831, 
the houses on the site of Chicago, then Fort Dearborn, were indi- 
vidually described as curiosities, and the most frequented parts of 
the now great city were wood or swamp. 

“There was no house on the Southern bank of the river between the 
fort and ‘the Point,’ as the forks of the river were then called. The land 
was a low wet prairie, scarcely affording good walking in the driest sum- 
mer weather, while at other seasons it was absolutely impassable. A muddy 
streamlet, or as it is called in this country a s/ew, after winding around 
from about the present site of the Tremont House, fell into the river at the 
foot of State Street. ¢ + * 

**A gentleman who visited Chicago at that day thus speaks of it—‘I 
passed over the ground from the Fort to the Point on hhevachosk. I was up 
to my stirrups in water the whole distance. I would not have given six- 
pence an acre for the whole of it.’ * ° ws 

“Our only recreation was an occasional ride on horseback, when the wea- 
ther would permit, through the woods on the North side of the river, or 
across the prairie, along the lake shore on the South. 

**When we went in the former direction, a little bridle-path took us 
along what is now Rush Street. The thick boughs of the trees arched over 
our heads, and we were often compelled, as we rode, to break away the pro- 
ecting branches of the shrubs which impeded our path. The little prairie 

est of Wright’s Woods was the usual termination of our ride in this di- 
rection.” 

The eye of the sagacious speculator could even then detect the 
future greatness of the city by its advantageous site ; and, unless 
we misunderstand the text, Mr. Kinzie made a lucky hit as soon 
as land came into the market. 

Since the day when Mrs. Kinzie was domiciled in the wilder- 
ness, with nothing besides the garrison around her, but Indians, 
voyageurs, and half-breeds, the Red man has been the object of 
closer observation than before by minds disabused of the romance 
attaching to ‘the stoic of the woods.” According to some, the 
heroism, tidelity, and loftiness attributed to the Indian character, 
are gross exaggeration : the men are described as dirty, lazy, vain 
beyond the vanity of the merest dandy, and domestic tyrants. 
Something must allowed to their fallen circumstances: the 
diminished and degraded tribes, pressed upon by the steady ad- 
vance of the White man, whose power they feel but cannot see, 
are very different from the chieftains whom the earlier colonists 
encountered. This also must be said, that those who know them 
best, and who from character and education are the best qualified 
to jndge, form the highest opinion of them. Mrs. Kinzie speaks 
well of them, and perhaps thinks better than she speaks as regards 
their relations with the American Government. She has indeed 
some tales of massacre to tell at second-hand; but that was in 
compliance with the usages of Indian war: what they agreed to 
they carried out, and ran great risks for the sake of individuals. 
She has a story or two to tell of American baseness in reference to 
the Indians ; of their business or diplomatic skill she gives several 
instances. Here is one where a philanthropic colonel wished 
them to set aside a portion of their annuity to aid in a school for 
Indian boys. The agent had opened the business at a general 
assembly. 

“Day-kau-ray, the oldest and most venerable among the chiefs, rose and 
spoke as follows. 

_‘* ‘Father, the Great Spirit made the White man and the Indian. He 
did not make them alike. He gave the White man a heart to love peace, 
and the arts of a quict life. He taught him to live in towns, to build 

* Wau-bun, or Earl i “ ’ . . Kinzi 
Chicago. Published by Low and Co, London ; Derby and Jackeom, New Yorks” 

+ Spectator for 1839; page 1043. 


| houses, to make books, to learn all things that would make him happy and 

prosperous in the way of life appointed him, To the Red man the Great 
Spirit gave a different character. He gave him a love of the woods, of g 
free life, of hunting and fishing, of making war with his enemies and taking 
scalps. The White man does not live like the Indian—it is not his nature, 
Neither does the Indian love to live like the White man, the Great Spirit 
did not make him so. 

‘** Father, we do not wish to do anything contrary to the will of the 
Great Spirit. If he had made us with white skins, and characters like the 
White men, then we would send our children to this school to be taught like 
the White children. 

‘* * Father, we think that if the Great Spirit had wished us to be like 
the Whites, he would have made us so. As he has not seen fit to do so, we 
believe he would be displeased with us to try and make ourselves different 
from what he thought good. 

‘** Father, I have nothing more to say. This is what we think. If we 
change our minds, we will let you know.’ ” 

Although those frontier settlements are or were as far removed 
from the artificial conventionalities of life as well can be, still 
they have distinctions, 

‘** There is an aristocracy in the voyageur service which is quite amusing, 
The engagement is usually made for three years. The engagé of the first 
year, who is called a ‘ mangeur-de-lard,’ or pork-eater, is looked down up- 
on with the most sovereign contempt by an ‘ hivernant,’ or one who has 
already passed a winter in the country. He will not only not associate with 
him, but if invited by him to join him in a friendly glass he will make some 
excuse for declining. The most inveterate drunkard, while tortured by a 
longing to partake his favourite indulgence, will yet never suffer himself to 
be enticed into an infringement of this custom. 

*“‘ After the first winter, the mangeur-de-lard rises from his freshman 
class, and takes his place where he can in turn lord it over all new comers,” 

There was then at least a similar difference between the regular 
army, or West Point officers, and the militia, which showed itself 
in a stinging sarcasm from the second table. 

‘¢ In some portions of this campaign [against the Sauks] there was an- 
other difticulty—the want of concert between the two branches of the ser- 
vice. The regular troops looked with some contempt upon the unprofes- 
sional movements of the militia ; the militia railed at the dilatory and use- 
less formalities of the regulars. Each avowed the conviction that matters 
could be much better conducted without the other; and the militia being 
prompt to act, sometimes took matters into their own hands, and brought on 
defeat and disgrace, as in the affair of ‘ Stillman’s Run.’ 

** The feeling of contempt which some of the army officers entertained 
for the militia extended itself to their subordinates and dependents, After 
the visit of the Ranger officers to Fort Winnebago before the battle of the 
Wisconsin, the officer of the mess where they had been entertained called 
up his servant one day to inquire into the sutler’s accounts. He was the 
same little ‘Yellow David’ who had formerly appertained to Captain 
Harney. 

‘«* David,’ said the young gentleman, ‘I see three bottles of cologne- 
water charged in the month’s account of the mess at the sutler’s, What 
does that mean?’ 

* «Tf you please, Lieutenant,’ said David, respectfully, ‘it was to sweet- 
en up the diningroom and quarters, after them milish officers were here 
visiting.’ ”’ 

Wau-bun contains a good deal of matter relating to the In- 


| dians and their frontier wars during the first thirty years of the 


century, and some interesting sketches of places now crowded 
towns or smiling under cultivation, but which were then in a 
state of wilderness, not to say of savagery. The personal nar- 
rative depends for its interest upon the adventures themselves, for 
Mrs. Kinzie’s style is somewhat literal; and of these adventures 
the most stirring is a winter journey from Fort Winnebago to 
Chicago, in which many hardships and some danger were in- 
curred. The structure of the book is defective in respect of 
unity, and the matter has more attraction for American than for 
English readers. 
PROFESSOR AYTOUN’S BOTHWELL.* 

From the generally received historical point of view the subject 
of Bothwell is unfavourable to poetry, owing to the character of 
the man, and the questionable aspect of Queen Mary in all her 
relations with him, This difficulty Dr. Aytoun has skilfully 
surmounted, in part by the plan of his poem, in part by the histo- 
rical theory he has adopted, and which theory, though more com- 
pletely developed and supported in the prose notes, is sufticiently 
visible in the poetry. According to this view, Bothwell is 
nearly as bad in morals and manners as he appears in history ; 
but he is not a man of that intellectual ability which Robertson 
and other historians have deemed him to possess, In the poem 
he is painted as infirm of purpose in adhering to any plan, in- 
capable of penetrating the designs of his enemies, or if he sus- 
pects them as still allowing himself to be persuaded to join the 
project. History clearly shows him to have been continually en- 
gaged in the intrigues and cabals of the time: the theory adopts 
the fact, but explains it by representing Bothwell as the tool of 
abler men, who used him unconsciously to work out their objects 
and his own ruin. Like the Imperial assassinations in Russia, 
the murder of Darnley is represented as a sort of state necessity, 
in which Bothwell allowed himself to appear as the principal, So 
distrustful of his capacity, however, were Morton and the other 
conspirators, that while inducing him to ostensibly take the busi- 
ness on himself, they provided a guard to watch the house, which 
guard really destroyed the King Consort. In Professor Aytoun’s 
opinion, Darnley was awakened before the explosion, either 
by the smell of the burning fusee or by the noise, escaped 
from the house, and would have escaped altogether, but that the 
watch of the confederates intercepted him in the orchard, 
strangled the King and his attendant, and left them there, while 
Bothwell and his myrmidons were expecting the explosion, The 
celebrated band by which so many nobles recommended Bothwell 
to the Queen as a husband, was a dark plan of Murray, Morton, 

+ Bothwell : a Poem in Siz Parts. By W. Edmondstoune Aytoun, D.C.L. ; Au- 
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and others, to ruil them both, in order to throw the power of the 
state into their own hands on the certain deposition or de- 
struction of Queen Mary and King Bothwell. The theory on 
Mary herself is, at least as regards Bothwell, that of Miss Strick- 
land. Although the Queen favoured him as a bold and loyal no- 
ble who had shed his blood in her service, she had no attachment 
to him, and her pride revolted at the idea of a match. The 
abduction to Dtinbar was the sole deed of Bothwell, the subse- 
quent marriage an unwilling act of the Queen to save or salve her 
reputation. 
his theory is embodied, though diffusely, in an autobiogra- 
jhieal poem, and with considerable skill. The work opens with 
Bothwell in the dungeon of the Dane, with the hero-villain in 
captivity and hopelessness: so that the reader is not waiting for 
yetical justice—it accompanies him throughout. He has pre- 
sented not the able, sagacious, accomplished, successful profli- 
gate of history, but a bold, hard, unscrupulous Scottish chief, 
with the animal predominating over the intellectual man. Both- 
well is fieree, sensual, and regardless of life, but not more 
haps than belongs to his age. Though evidently feeling that 
” has been made a victim by crafty politicians, who have played 
upon his love, his ambition, and his recklessness, and hating the 
confederates by whom his downfall has been wrought, he is not 
fully conscious of how it has been managed. About religion he 
cares litile, and the remorse he feels for Darnley’s death is not 
for the deed, but for the mode; it is not the manslayer, but the 
felon that troubles him, His real sorrow is for the misery he 
has brought on Mary, especially the selfishness of the abduction, 
and his resistance to her feelings and her tears. In a critical 
sense this indifference to the interest and reputation of the sove- 
reign he professed to love loyally from the tirst time he saw her, 
is consistent with the animal nature of the character and the 
coarseness of his age; but it removes the last hold from the 
reader’s sympathy, 

The narrative 1s broken up into parts, which are spoken at dif- 
ferent times of the year; the sea view as seen from the dungeon 
harmonizing or contrasting with the subject and the prisoner's 
mood of mind, By episode or incidental notice the dle out- 
line of Lothwell’s life is presented; but the great features are 
connected with Mary’s history,—the early half-chivalrous passion 
of Bothwell for the Queen, his hatred of Darnley, Darnley’s 
death, and the succeeding events, that led so rapidly to the im- 
prisonment of Mary and the exile of Bothwell. ; 

The piece isa ballad poem, with the merits and defects of that 
class of compositions. It is clear, flowing, facile even to glibness ; 
the descriptions lively and picturesque, sometimes rich with the 
quaint richness of heraldry. The story is full of motion, and when 
there is a pause for description the pause produces not slackness 
but varicty. The narrative has that superficial character which if 
not essential to the ballad belongs to all ballad-writers. Fertile as 
the theme might seem to be in high moral lessons or in deep 
remark there is no thought of weight or depth. Neither is there 
much strength or closeness in the yerse considered merely as 
composition. : 

There are “‘ characters” in the poem; but as Bothwell’s preju- 
dices are dramatically preserved, and perhaps the author's politi- 
cal leanings are allowed sway, the portraits are not philosophi- 
cally impartial. The most effective parts are connected with 
story. Here is the explosion which accompanied, though it did 
not really cause, the King Consort’s death. 

** Down came the rain with steady pour, 
It splashed the pools among our feet ; 
Each minute seemed in length an hour, 
As each went by, yet uncomplete. 
* Ifell! should it tail, our plot is vain! 
Bolton—you have mislaid the light ; 
Give me the key—I'll fire the train, 
Though I be partner of his flight !’ 
‘Stay, stay, my Lord! You shall not go! 
*T'were madness now to near the place ; 
The soldiers’ fuses burn but slow ; 
Abide, abide a little space ! 
There’s time enough ’—— 
He said no more, 
For at the instant flashed the glare, 
And with a hoarse infernal roar 
A blaze went up and filled the air! 
Rafters, and stenes, and bodies rose 
In one quick gush of blinding flame, 
And down, and down, amidst the dark, 
Hurtling on every side they came. 
Surely the Devil tarried near, 
To make the blast more fierce and fell, 
For never pealed on human ear 
So dreadful and so dire a knell. 
The heavens took up the earth’s dismay, 
The thunder bellowed overhead ; 
Steep called to steep. Away, away! 
Then fear fell on me, and I fled. 
For I was dazzled and amazed— 
A fire was flashing in my brain— 
I hasted like a creature crazed, 
Who strives to overrun his pain, 
I took the least-frequented road ; 
But even there arose a hum ; 
Lights showed in every vile abode, 
And far away I heard the drum. 
Roused was the city, late so still; 
Burghers, half-clad, ran hurrying by; 
Old crones came forth, and scolded shrill ; 
Men shouted challenge and reply. 
Yet no one dared to cross my path : 
My hand was on my dagger’s hilt ; 


Fear is as terrible as wrath, 

And vengeance not more fierce than guilt, 
I would have stricken to the heart 

Whoever should have stopped me then. 
None saw me from the palace part, 

None saw me enter it again. 
Ah! but I heard a whisper pass, 

It thrilled me as I reached the door— 
* Welcome to thee, the knight that was, 

The felon now for evermore !’” 

HAY’S SCIENCE OF BEAUTY.* 

Mr. Hay professes in this work to. give a summary of those 
theories on the principles of beauty of form and colour which he 
has developed at length and with laborious detail in numer- 
ous publications, which we have noticed from time to time. 
His general principle is, that as melody consists in a succession, 
and harmony in a consonance, of sounds so related to each other 
that the vibrations or pulsations which produce them are in defi- 
nite numerical ratios, the simplicity of nature may be expected to 
display itself in determining grace and harmony of forms and 

















colours by a similar law: assuming, therefore, the existence of 
such a law, he analyzes well-known instances to ascertain whether 
they yield results accordant with the assumption, and finds it jus- 
tified. 

We cannot congratulate Mr, Hay on having succeeded in com- 
bining brevity with clearness in his summary. To persons who 
are unacquainted with his previous works the present volume will 
be very unattractive and nearly unintelligible. The portion that 
treats of colours is particularly defective; and in the other sec- 
tions the author distigures what ought to be a plain statement of 
facts with very questionable learning, and a strange philosophical 
jargon that cannot add either to the pleasure or the profit of 

iis readers. This, however, is a common fault of manner, A 
more serious objection lies against his whole method of exposition, 
as distinguished from the truth or falsehood of his theories, He 
does not proceed by due gradations, but rushes at once from the 
somewhat vague statement of a supposed analogy between musical 
beauty and beauty of form,—founded on the fact that sound and 
light are both due to pulsations of an ethereal fluid,—to test this 
analogy and the law which is deduced from it by applying it 
to such highly complex instances as the Parthenon, the front 
of Lincoln Cathedral, and the human face and figure. Now 
any physical philosopher would tell Mr. Hay of the danger 
of testing a law by highly complex cases, And there would 
have been no difliculty in finding instances of any required 
degree of simplicity. For, certain angular relations being once 
assumed to be the essential element of beauty of form, the 
chief requisite was to find those angular relations unmodified by 
the presence of other known causes of wsthetic pleasure. In other 
onan simple geometrical diagrams, showing the scale of relations 
which Mr, Hay assumes on the analogy of the musical scale, 
would have answered the purpose. So far as mere contour is the 
vause of wsthetic pleasure, simple diagrams would cause it in the 
same degree as the musical scale played in succession or in har- 
mony. Perhaps, however, Mr. Hay might be puzzled, if he pro- 
ceeded in this simple way, to get over his first step. A musical 
note gives pleasure to the mind by itself, and can be distinguished 
from a noise: would Mr, Hay assert that the right angle, from 
which he starts as his fundamental note, gives any anal-ov"% 
pleasure, and is distinguished from other angles excer*° /4T8¢T OF 
smaller ? We are not in the least inclined ¢ wspute the doctrine 
that symmetry of parts is az important element in many of the 
forms we consider beantitul, if not in all ; and that wherever it 1s so, 
it must as n matcer of course be capable of a numerical expression : 
but we do very strongly dispute the doctrine that numerical ratios 
are ultimate principles of beauty, or that by learning numerical ra- 
tios the eye and hand will acquire any fresh power of perceiving or 
creating the beautiful. In fact, the word beauty is an improper word 
to use of mere form, and ought to be reserved for what 1s called 
beauty of expression. If Mr. Hay would enable the public ge- 
nerally to test his theory, he should write a catechism of esthetic 
geometry ; first ascertaining by his own —— and that of 
others what simple forms give pleasure and what do not, what 
combinations of these forms also give oe and so on by de- 
grees to objects as complex as vases ant other pieces of decorative 
art, then ascertaining the numerical ratios their angles and 
curves bear to cach other, The investigation would at least be 
curious, and to arrive at any constant element of grace of form 
would be suggestive to artists and to physiologists. 

* The Science of Beauty as developed in Nature and applied in Art. By D. R 
Hay, F.R.S.E, Published by Blackwood and Sons. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Books. 

The Mosaic Dispensation considered as Introductory to Christianity. Eight 
Sermons, preached before the University of Oxford at the Bampton Lecture 
for the year 1856. By the Reverend Edward Arthur Litton, M.A., late Fel- 
low of Oriel College. 

The Life and Adventures of James P. Beckworth, 
Pioneer, and Chief of the Crow Nation of Indians. 
Dictation, by T. D. Bonner. 

It is Never too Late to Mend : a matter-of-fact Romance. 
Author of “‘ Christie Johnstone,” &c. In three volumes. 

Adelaide, Queen of Italy; or the Iron Crown: an Historical Tale. : a 
liam Bernard Maccabe, Author of * Bertha, or the Pope and the Ewperor, 
&e. 





Mountaineer, Scout, and 
Written from his own 


By Charles Reade, 
By Wil- 


The Influence of Christianity on Civilization, By Thomas Cradock,— 
It is not a difficult thing to make a case by taking the good at certain pe- 
riods of history and ascribing it to some creed orinstitution, or to trace the 
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evil of some other time in a similar way. This is about the sum of Mr. 
Cradock’s first essay on Zhe Influence of Christianity on Civilization. 
We do not say that he does not allow that crimes may coexist with 
Christianity, but we mean to say that he has not the range of mind, the 
critical perception, the judicial impartiality, necessary to eliminate the 
true pros and cons of the difficult question he undertakes to discuss, or 
even the logic needful for common discrimination. Neither do we think 
he has the requisite knowledge ; for he exhibits reading rather than ori- 
inal research. His chief authorities are Gibbon, Sismondi, Mosheim, 
ichelet, and even more common sources. 

The survey embraces a period of about eight hundred years, that 
is, from the fifth to the thirteenth century ; though the writer no- 
tices the Empire, and even goes back to Paulus Emilius for an opening 
sketch. To complete the original intention, three other periods will have 
to be treated; the second embracing the fourteenth, fifteenth, and six- 
teenth centuries, when the European mind began to rouse itself from its 
lethargy ; the next dealing with the Reformation; the fourth with the 
civilized world since the peace of Westphalia, 1648. The plan of Mr. 
Cradock is to take the salient and well-known features of the subject ; 
as the vices and degradation of the Empire—which, by the by, he 
jumbles all together—the efforts of the clergy to emancipate slaves, and 
the like. The treatment is broad, the style rhetorical. 








A Phraseological Latin-English Dictionary ; being Part II. of an Eng- 
lish-Latin Latin-English Dictionary. By C. D. Yonge, Author of “ An 
English-Greek Lexicon,” &e.—To a great extent, this Latin-English Dic- 
tionary is founded on the work of Dr, Andrews, with selections and im- 
provements. For instance, the choice of words is made with systematic 
reference to the authors read in schools. Terence is read; Plautus, Mr. 
Yonge believes, is not; all Terence’s words are given, but only a scanty 
selection from Plautus. On the important subject of definition, it strikes 
us that the compiler has made great changes upon Andrews. From the 
nature of the case, so many phrases are not admissible as in the English- 
Latin volume, but the meanings have been carefully attended to. When 
the translation is direct, the corresponding words only are given. When 
there is any idiom or peculiarity, phrases are used to exhibit it. The re- 
sult, it seems to us, is to furnish more information than the generality of 
dictionaries, in a clearer way and in a less space. 

Tracings of Iceland and the Faroe Islands, By Robert Chambers.—This 

illing’s worth of original travelling sketches, embracing geology, man- 
ners, social peculiarities, excursionists’ adventures, and speculations on 
the long since past in science, as well as on the coming future in Icelandic 
politics, is not only a remarkable feature in publications, but pleasant in 
another way. It is the result ofa liberal proceeding of the Danish Govern- 
ment last year. Being about to send an armed steamer to the Farie Islands 
and Iceland, the Danish steamer called at Edinburgh to carry four of 
the citizens to and fro at_a low rate of fare, but as many as six finally 
went. They formed with the officers, who spoke English, a genial and 
jovial party, seeing all that was to be seen “far amid the melancholy 
main,” and returned after a month's trip. 

Letters from the Peninsula, Italy, §e. By Edward Wilkey, Author of 
Wanderings in Germany.”—Another book of travels for a shilling. 
Mr. Wilkey’s tour was chiefly a Peninsular sea-trip to Vigo, Lisbon, Ca- 
diz, Gibraltar, and the adjacent places ; though he also visited Genoa and 
travelled vid Marseilles to Paris. The letters give a plain and unaffected 
account of what the writer saw, and the way he set about it, with his 
observations thereanent. 


Frirvwin: a Novel. By Octavia Oliphant. In two volumes.—A 
groping attempt at depicting some of the evils of society; but it fails 
trom the exaggeration which arises when rare or extreme cases are pre- 
sented as general pictures. In point of treatment the novel is poor. 


The Austrian Dungeons in Italy. By Felice Orsini.—A cheap trans- 
intent of Orsini’s narrative of his imprisonment and escape, apparently 
- inet Tealextensively circulate the account of Austria’s arts and tyranny 


against t AD pumintg, 


Handbook of Natural Phitosopr, By Dionysius Lardner, D.C.L., &e. 
—This volume, devoted to Electricity, ‘Mugnétism, and Acoustics, com- 
pletes Dr. Lardner’s series of works on natural pliilocaphy alive’ t 
those who wish to acquire a knowledge of physical sciente * without 
the profound methods of mathematical investigation.” 


The titles of the following explain themselves. M. De Chatelain’s 
translation of Longfellow is not a new edition, though it may possibly be 
a reprint from a Jersey periodical. ° 

The Dramatic Works of William Shakespeare. The Text carefully revised, 
with Notes, by Samuel Weller Singer, F.S.A. The Life of the Poet, and 
Critical Essays on the Plays, by William Watkiss Lloyd, M.R.S.L., &e. &e. 
Volume VIII. : 

Life of George Washington. By Washington Irv ing. Volume IIT. 

History of the Conquest of England by the Normans ; its Causes, and its Con- 
sequences, in England, Scotland, Ireland, and on the Continent. By Augus- 
tin Thierry, Member of the Institute. Translated from the seventh Paris 
edition, by William Hazlitt, Esq. Intwo volumes. Volume II, Bohn’s 
Standard Library.) 


Evangeline ; suivie des Voir dela Nuit. Podmes traduits de 1H. W. Longfel- 
low, par le Chevalier De Chatelain, Traducteur de Chaucer et de Gay. % 
New Sertat. 

North Wales or Venedotia, By the Rey. R. W. Morgan, Author of 
“ Christianity and Modern Infidelity,” &e.—The object of Vexedotia is 
to draw attention to North Wales, by exhibiting its scenery, people, le- 
gends, traditions, &e. In this first part, it appears to us that legends 
and historical antiquities of questionable authenticity predominate too 
much for popular purposes. ‘ 


Rusir. 

Dramatic Songs, for Soprano, Contralto, Tenor, and Bass Voices. By 
Edward Francis Fitzwilliam. ; 

Mr. Fitzwilliam does not publish his songs in flying leaves, according 
to the fashion of the day, but in goodly volumes, as our composers used 
to do in olden times. The collection fetes us is in three books, each 
containing six songs for one of the kinds of voice mentioned in the title. 
Like the author’s previous publications, it is of remarkable interest, and | 
will afford great pleasure to every lover of genuine English vocal music. 
We do not wish this phrase to be understood in any John Bullish accepta- 
tion, as designating a style of melody neither refined by Italian grace 
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nor enriched by the resources of German modulation, but we mean by it 
a kind of music plain, natural, unaffected, and perfectly suited to ‘the 
accent and character of the English language. Mr. Fitzwilliam is wey 
read in our national poetry: he never has recourse to the namby-pamby 
verses which are so easily set to music, but grapples boldly with the 
strong thoughts of the best writers. The present volume, setting the 
music aside, is quite an anthology culled from the English and American 
poets, from old Ben Jonson to Hemans and Longfellow ; and the com. 
| poser has seldom failed to marry their verse to congeni®l melody. Many 
| of the songs have been written for dramatic entertainments, and their 

rich accompaniments have evidently been artanged from orchestral scores, 
| A few of them are “comic,” designed to raise a laugh on the stage. 
| they are very inferior to the rest, and would have been better away; but 
| a number of the imaginative and sentimental songs are exceedingly grace. 
ful, and full of feeling. ; 

One of the songs, and a very pretty one, is a sort of literary curiosity, 
the words being by no less a personage than our Queen Bess. They are 
from a MS. in the Ashmolean Museum, and are signed, “ Finis, Eliza, 
Regina. upon Moun——’s departure.” ‘*‘ Moun——,” says Leigh Hunt 
in his Companion, “ is probably Blount Lord Mountjoy, of whose family 
is the present Earl of Blessington. Elizabeth pinched his cheek when he 
first came to court, and made him blush.” Here is the amorous effusion 
of the Maiden Queen. 

‘*T grieve, and dare not show my discontent ; 
I love, and yet am forced to seem to hate ; 
I do, yet dare not say I ever meant; 
I seem stark mute, yet inwardly do prate ; 
I am, and not; I freeze, and yet am burned, 
Since from myself my other self I turned. 
Some gentler passion slide into my mind, 
For I am soft, and made of melting snow ; 
Or be more cruel, Love, and so be kind ; 
Let me or float or sink, be high or low, 
Or let me live with some more sweet content, 
Or die, and so forget what love e’er meant.” 

Ben Jonson’s beautiful song, ‘‘ From Oberon, in faerye land,” js 
united to music full of clegance and fancy. But in setting Walter 
Scott’s famous “* County Guy,” Mr. Fitzwilliam is no happier than the 
many other composers who have failed in the attempt, including Bishop 
himself, to whom the author of Quentin Durward expressly recommended 
the words. Though Scott wrote many songs, yet his verses have not the 
true lyrical flow, and very few of them have taken kindly to musical 
clothing. 











Fine Arts. 
THE GLASGOW ART UNION IN LONDON, 

The Art Union of Glasgow is exhibiting the pictures which have gained its 
prizes ; the place of exhibition being the well-known rooms of the Water- 
Colour Society in Pall Mall East. The collection is interesting. It com- 
prises 208 pictures and drawings, besides a few statuettes. The Union 
collects the subscriptions of its members ; gives to the artists money-prizes, 
ranging, by a very steady gradation, from 4/. to 4007.; and then gives to 
its subscribers chances of becoming owners of the prizes, we presume by 
lot. The competition is not limited to Scottish artists, though they con- 
tribute a large proportion. A hasty glance at the private view, yester- 
day, made us partially acquainted with a very creditable collection of 
pictures, among which are some of considerable merit. 

Such exhibitions are useful, as calling forth much talent, and also 
telling us the state of taste among the widest circle of picture-consuming 
public; so that the public itself, and its capacity for art, are brought 
within the legitimate survey of criticism. It is not possible, however, 
to apply criticism of that kind after the one hasty view we had yester- 
day. Several of our readers will do it for themselves, in visiting this 
representative of Glasgow in London. 








Che Army. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, AUGUST 8. 

War Department, Pall Mall, Aug. 8.—Caralry—lst Regiment of Life Guards— 
The second Christian name of Cornct and Sub-Lieut. Duncombe is Wilmer, and 
not William, as stated in the Gazette of 22d July 1856. 

\ith Light Dragoons—Lieut. G. A. Maddock to be Capt. by purchase, vice Inglis, 
who retires. 

_Infantry—Coldstream Guards—Lieut, and Capt. the Hon, R. Monck to be Adjt. 
vice Brevet-Major George, Lord Bingham, who resigns the Adjutancy only. 

9th Foot—Licut. T. Renant has been permitted to retire from the service by the 
sale of his commission. 

19th Foot—Lieut. H. Mitford to be Capt. without purchase, viee Major G. W. H. 
Massey, whose brevet rank has been converted into substantive rank, under the 
Royal Warrant of 6th October 1854. 

28th Foot—Ensign F. Rance, from the Mth Foot, to be Ensign and Adjt. vice 
Worthington, promoted. 

36th Foot—Ensign A. I. Hartford to be Lieut. without pur. vice Scarlett, dec. 

55th Foot—Lieut. W. A. D. Pitt, from the 60th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Uniacke, 
who exchanges. 

60th Foot—Lieut. N. F. Uniacke, from the 55th Foot, to be Licut. vice Pitt, who 
exchanges. 

67th Foot—W. D. Lloyd, Gent. to be Ensign, by pur. vice Welland, promoted. 
72d Foot—Dispenser of Medicines J, R. M*Turk has been permitted to resign his 
commission, 

7ith Foot—Lieut. J. F. B. P. Dodd has been permitted to resign his commission. 

90th Foot—Lieut. J, Barr has been permitted to retire from the service by the salt 
of his commission. , 





92d Poot—Ensign R, M‘Donald Campbell has been permitted to resign his com- 
Mission, 

94th Foot—Lieut. M. L. V. Reynolds has been permitted to retire from the service 
by the sale of his commission, 

3d West India Regiment—K, Eckford, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Page, 
promoted, 

Land Transport Corps—Capt. D. 8, Ogilvy has been permitted to resign his 
commission, 

Brevet—The following Colonels to have the temporary rank of Major-General 
while incommand of brigades—W. F. Williams, Unatt.; R. Garrett, 46th Foot; 





C. Warren, C.B. 55th Foot; Lord William Paulet, C.B. Unatt.; D. A, Cameron, 
C.B. 42d Foot; C. T. Van Straubenzee, 3d Foot; Hon. A, A. Spencer, C.B. 44th 
Foot; J. Lawrenson, 17th Light Dragoons; W. Parlby, 10th Light Dragoons ; 
A. A. T. Cunynghame, C.B. half-pay 5lst Foot ; C. Trollope, C.B. 62d Foot; A. J. 
Lawrence, C.B. Rifle Brigade; H. Shirley, C.B. half-pay, 88th Foot; R. Rumley, 
Unatt.; C. R. Sackville, Lord West, C.B. Provisional Dépot Battalion. 

Errata in the Gazette of the Ist Aug. 1856.—For Col. J. Mitchel to have the local 
rank of Major-Gen, at the Cape of Good Hope read Col. J. Michel, C.B. &c. For 
Assist.-Surg. J. V. Sheddall, M.D. Supernumerary in the 33d Foot, read Assist.- 
Surg. J. V.Seddall, M.D. &c. For Assist.-Surg. J. P. Street, M.D. Supernumerary 
in the 39th Foot, read Assist.-Surg. J. Petrie, M.D. &e. 
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Uhr Hayy. 
FROM THE fi GAZPTTE, AvGusT 8. 
ApMTRALTY, Aug. 5.—Corps of Royal paar tebe Second Licut. E. 
First Lieut. vice Johns, deceased. 
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—-Crade, 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, AvGuST 5. 

Partnerships Dissolved.—Bourne and Pardon, Hone y Lane, commission-agents— 
j.and R, Turner, Bradford, Yorkshire, worste -d-spinners—W igley and Rollisson, 
Cheltenham, coal-merchants—Vaughan and Symonds, Stones End, patent-zine- 
manufacturers—Carlton and Monkhouse, D: arlington, coach-builders—Rutherford, 
Grant, and Co. Madeira, and Rutherford, Drury, and Co. London, merchants ; as far 
as regards W. Grant—R. and H. Robinson, Scotter and Susworth, Lincolnshire, mill- 
ers—Scott and Co. Liverpool, merchants—Mason and Co. Birmingham, saddlers ; as 

far as regards W. Greenway—Hudson and Mason, Stockton, joiners— Matthews and 

kettle, High Street, Southwark, hop-factors—Newman and Verrier, Taunton, dent- 
is sts—Taylor and Cowell, Hockley Brewery, Birmingham—Droin and Co. London 
and Geneva, merchants—Edws ards and Son, merchants—Kearslev 
junior and Co. Kirby, wood-dealers—G. and T. Spencer, Maidstone, wine-mer- 
chants—R. and C, r aulkner, Jermyn Street, gre C, and W. Stark, Torquay, 
jronmongers—J. R. and J. Carter, Spalding, attorneys—Singlehurst and Co. Liver- 
pool, brokers—Farrar and Co. Chicksand Street, W hitechapel, oi!-manufacturers— 

Bibbs and Bray, Rotherham, pawnbrokers—M‘ Dermot and Jones, Liverpool, boot- 
makers—Gwyer and Sen, Bristol, African merchants—Fisher and Co. Sheffield, 
merchants. 

Bankrupts.—Jounx James Voxpen Ileypr and Curisroruer 
Heype, Lower Thames Street, tobacco-manufacturers, to surrender 
24: solicitors, Lawrance and Co, Old Jewry Chambers; official assignee, 
Basinghall Street. 

Henry Epwarp Berys, St. 
11, Sept. 17: solicitor, Flavell, 
hall Street. 

Wiuu1amM Unprerwoop, Frith Street, tailor 
New Inn, Strand ; official assignee, Graham, Coleman Street. 

Rosert Jounsron and James Jexnam Prart, Biliiter Square, merchants, 
Sept. 12: solicitors, Lawrance and Co, Old Jewry Chambers ; official assignee, 
nan, Aldermanbury. 

Ricuarp Tuompson Jorire, South: unpton Buildings, bookseller, 
12: solicitor, Barrow, Clayton Place, Kennington; official assignee, 
manbury. 

Joun Greatwoop, Handsworth, confectioner, Aug. 15, Sept. 4: 

jirmingham ; official assignee, Bittleston, Birmingham. 

WriuuaM Reay, Birmingham, corn-dealer, Aug. 15, Sept. 4: solicitors, 
and Allen, Birmingham ; ; Official assignee, Bittleston, Birmingham. 

Francis JELLY junior, Stamford, brewer, Aug. 26, Sept. 16: 
Stamford ; Hodgson and Allen, Birmingham ; offici ial assignee, 

Joux Srorrorp Taytor, Liverpool, apothecary, Aug. 18, 
Dodge, Liverpool; official assignee, Cazenove, 1 


Birmingham, 


ll. 








Ocraves VoxpEer 
Aug. 20, Sept. 
Stansfeld, 





Martin’s Street, Leicester Square, victualler, Aug. 
Bedford Row; official assignee, Stansfeld, Basing- 





Aug. 13, Sept. 17: solicitor, Kelly, 
Aug. 14, 


Can- 








Aug. 15, Sept. 
Cannan, Alder- 


solicitor, Brown, 





Hodgson 


solicitors, Law, 
Ilarris, Nottingham. 
Sept. 8: solicitor, 





Liverpool. 











Dividends.—Sept. 1, Jordan, Bloxwich, baker—Aug. 26, Stevenson, Leicester, 
butcher—Oct. 8, Taylor, Birmingham, cabinet- -maker—Sept. 4, Jctferd, Lyme Regis, 
builder—Sept. 4, Durston, Taunton, ee wer pt. 4, E. Rowe and E. Rowe junior, 
Penzance, stationers—Sept. 4, Manning, Totnes, corn-dealer—Sept. 4, Sarell, 
Holsworthy, Devon, ironmonger—Sept. 4, Willi ~~ Truro, draper—Sept. 4, Tre- 
gallas, St. Agnes, Cornwall, draper—Sept. 4, Davy, Crediton, sail-cloth-ananufacturer. 


to be grante d unless cause be -* nto the contrary on the day of 
Curtain Road, upholsterer—Aug. 26, Bush, Fenchurch 
Webb, Newport, Monmouthshire, ironmonger— Aug. 
brewer—Sept. 4, Goold, Birmingham, military-orna- 


Certificates 
meeting.—Sept. 1, Osborne, 
Street, merchant—Sept. 16, 
28, Richardson, Cockermouth, 
ment-manufacturer. 

Declarations of Dicidends,—MUutchins, Hungerford, butcher ; first div. of Ls, 11 }d. 
any Wednesday before the 9th of Aug. or after the Ist of Nov Whitmore, Bs asing- 
hall Street—Readwin, Winchester Buildings, Great Wine hester Stree 
shares; second div, of 74d. any Wednesday before the of Aug. or after the Ist 
of Nov. ; Whitmore, Basinghall Street rtin, Mark Lane, wine-merchant ; 
div. of 1s, 1jd. any Wednesday before the 9th of Aug. or after the Ist of N 
Whitmore, Basinghall Street—Thomas, Catherine Street, Strand, new spapet r- 
proprietor ; first div. of 1s. any Wednesday before the 9th Aug. or after the Ist Nov. ; 
Whitmore, Basinghall Street—Lucas, Gosport, draper ; second div. of ls, 10jd. any 
Wednesday before the 9th Aug. or after the lst Nov.; Whitmore, Basingh: ull Street 
—Ward, Leicester, fishmonger; first div. of ls, any Monday after the 4th Oct. 
Harris, Nottingham. > 

Scotch Sequestrations.—Sinclair, 
Falkirk, writer, Aug. 12 








a 











Edinburgh, hotel-keeper, Aug. 15—Campbell, 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTF, 

Partnerships Dissolved.—U. J. and WH. Syred, Liverpool, pawnbrokers—Murray 
and Froom, Whitehall Place, attorneys—Cuerdale junior and Spencer, Elton, Bury, 
Lancashire, rag-dealers—Bland and Saly, Leeds, rope-manufacturers—H. R. and J. 
Renaud, Conduit Street, and George Street, Hanover Square, hotel-keepers—Rou- 
gier and Sons, York, comb-manufacturers—Walker and Parkinson, Birstal, York- 
shire, rag-dealers— Rippon and Baker, Davies Street. Berkeley Square, and Mot- 
comb Street, Belgrave Square, auctioneers—J.W.and H. Shaw, Rashceliffe, near 
Huddersfield, and Huddersfield, woollen-cloth-manufacturers ; as ‘far as regards w. 
Shaw senior—Hunt and Hollins, Birmingham, seal-engravers— Blundell and Shar- 
man, Liverpool, attorneys—Chapman and Brindley, Birmingham, linen-drapers— 
Ryland and Andrews, Birmingham, jewelle »s—Brigstoc ke and Evans, Wednesbury, 
grocers—Clark and Co. Great Tower Street, tea-dealers—Barry and Draper, Great 
Tichfield Street, carvers—Anderson and Jackson, Wear Valley, timber-merchants 
Olding and Still, Moorgate Street, auctioneers—J. and W. Roper, Lancaster, to- 
bacco-manufacturers—J. and D. Appe rly, Dudbridge Mills, Stroud, Gloucestershire, 
cloth-manufacturers— Yates and Cor kling, Manchester, commission-agents— Yates 
and Wilkes, Birmingham, jewellers—Auld and Wood, Ilart Street, Mark Lane, 
provision-merchants—Jefferies and Co. Kidderminster, millers, and Stourbridge, gro- 
cers—Chance and Co. Birmingham, merchants. 

Bankrupts.—Wus1amM Rosr, Sydenham, ship-smith, 
19: solicitors, Norton and Co. New Street, Bishopsgate ; 
Aldermanbury. 

Josern Wartrer Day Lockwoop, Crown Court, Threadneedle 
broker, Aug. 18, Sept. 19: solicitor, M‘Duff, Castle Street, Holborn ; 
nee, Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 

Avip Tuomas, Plymouth and Devonport, grocer, 
Edmonds and Sons, P lymouth ; Stogdon, Exeter; official assignee, Hirtzel, Exeter. 

Dividends.—Aug. 29, Fisher, Middlesex Place, Hackney Road, ‘oilman—Aug. 30, 
Cannan, Love Lane, Eastcheap, provision-salesman—Aug. 28, Sagar, Manchester, 
inn-keeper—Oct. 6, ¢ aby, Leeds, cabinet-maker. 

Declarations of Dividends. Sheepeen, Manchester, cement-dealer a second 
div. of jd. Tuesday the 7th October next, or any subsequent Tuesday; Fraser, 
Manchester—T. and W. Finchett, Chorlton-upon-Medlock, Manchester, brewers ; 
first div. of 4J¢. Tuesday the 7th October next, or any subsequent Tuesday ; Fraser, 
Manchester—W. E. Cooper and D. Cooper, Manchester, and Mottram, Cheshire, 
tallow-chandlers ; first div. of ls. 4d. Tuesday the 7th October next, or any subse- 
quent Tuesday; Fraser, Manchester—Kitts, Bolton, cotton-spinner ; final div. of 
7s. 1jd. any Tuesday after the 4th of October ; Hernaman, Manchester—Lloyd 
Manchester, calico-printer ; final div. of 4d. any Tuesday after the 4th October ; 
Hernaman, Manchester—Wright junior, Stockport, currier ; final div. of 3-10d. any 
Tuesday after the 4th October; Hernaman, Manchester—Higham, Kearsley, vic- 


ave. 8. 


























to surrender Aug. 22, Sept. 
official assignee, da an 


Street, stock- 
official assig- 


Aug. 18, Sept. 29: solicitors, 















tualler ; second div. of 1s. any Tuesday after the 4th October; Her- 
naman, Manchester—Moon, Manchester, cotton-merchant ; second dividend 
of 3-10d. any Tuesday after the 4th of October ; Hernaman, Manchester 


Edmond and Co. Live rpool, merchants; third div. of 9s, 7 41-64d. on the separate 
estate of W. Edmond, any Tuesday after the 4th of Oc he r; Hernaman, Manches- 
ter—Jaques, Droylsden, silk-dyer; first div. of 3s. 7jd. any Tuesday after the 4th 
of October ; Hernaman, Mane hester—Stee ele, Manchester, manufacturer ; first div. 

of 2s. 4d. any Tuesday after the 4th of October; Hernaman, Manchester—H. and 
W. Coop, Westhoughton, silk-manufacturers ; first div. of 1s. 8d. any Tuesday after 
the 4th of October ; Hernaman, Manchester—Carr, Bardsley, Ashton-under-Lyne, 

brewer ; first div. of 5s. 6d. any Tuesday after the 4th of October; Hernaman, 
Manchester—Clayton and C rookes, Sheffield, grocers ; first div. of 4s. any day after 
the 7th of Oc tober; Brewin, Sheffield—Bate, Westbromwich, grocer; first div. of 
2s. any Thursday afte + the 4th of October; Christie, Birmingham—Monies, Liver- 
pool, spirit-merchant ; second div. of 6}d. any Thursday ; Cazenove, Liverpool— 
Sothern, Liverpool, glass-dealer; first div. of 3s. Oct. 9, or any subsequent Thurs- 
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day ; Cazenove, Liverpool—Reeves and Dawson, Liverpool, wine-merchants ; third 
Dawson, 


of 7s. 6d. Oct 
Cheshire, 


div. 
Oxton, 
Cazenove, 
any subsequent Thursday ; 
miller; first div. of 7s. 


wine-dealer ; 


ter—Potter, Haven Banks, 
Friday ; Hirtzel, Exeter. 
PRIC CES 
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div. 





Cazenove, 
10d. any Tuesday or Friday ; 
ton, Devonshire, carpenter ; first div. of Gs. any Tue sday or Friday ; 
Exeter, ship-builder; first div. 





of 


CURRENT, | 


FUNDS 


208. Oct, 
Liverpool —Harris, Liverpool, pawnbroker ; 
Liverpool—Veale, 











. 9, or any subsequent Thursday ; Cazenove, Liverpool 
9, or any subsequent Thursday ; 
second div. of 5}d. Oct. 9, or 

De vonshire, 
Gribble, 
Hirtzel 
of 3s. any ‘Tuesday or 


Ashwater, 
Hirtzel, Exeter 


Closing Prices.) 
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| Saturd. Monday.| Tuesday.| Wednes.| Thurs. | Friday. 
3 per Cent Consols ......eeeeeeeeee J 953 oat 958 953 
Ditto for Account . ° 954 95 954 95 
3 per Cents Reduced ; =] 964 953 954 958 
New 3 per Cents .... weg 96, 908 90 
Long Annuities .........- vse] 3g — 
Annuities 1885 .......... is} 18} 18} 
Bank Stock, 9 per Cent — 2184 219 2184 
Tndia Stock, 10} per Cent — — — 236 
Exchequer Bills, 2}¢d. perdiem ... 18 pm 19 | lo 13 
Exchequer Bonds 1859 .........0006+ —_— —_— _— | _ 100g 
India Bonds, 4 per Cent .... ° —_ 16pm _ —_ a= 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
Last Official Quotation during the Weck ending Friday E ere ) 
Austrian exee = § PVORER. .ccccccccecccccess ip ct —_ 
Kelgian .. = — } Mexican........ — 22 
Ditto.. - —— | Peruvian rf _ 2. 
Brazilian oe _ 102 Portuguese. . ;=— —_— 
Buenos Ayres .. _ _ Russian 5 -— 112 
GREE s cc csvscccecovenes ‘-— 106 Sardinian ... i— 92} 
Danish PETAR 5- —— | Spanish... st— 45 
Ditto t= —-S Ditto New Deferred . 3-— 248 
Dutch (Ex 654 =| Ditto Passive . . 64 
Ditto..... 973 Turkish . oe ‘— 103} 
French ....cccccees -— Venezucla. i-— 33} 
8 HAR A R 
ast Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Raitways— \ | Banas 
Bristol and Exeter ........0++++ | 9 | Australasian ..... 102} 
Caledonian. ve | 60} | British North Americ —_ 
Chester and Holyhead ........ 17 | City Tipexd. 
Eastern Counties... . ececese | 10 SS ERNGrpirCeehesE: _— 

dinburgh and Glasgow i Commerce ial of ‘London i 
Glasgow and South-Western i Engl. Scotsh. & Austre alian Chta 17} 
Great Northern | 97 London .....6600eeeeee 7 
Great South. and We st ‘Ireland.| 120 London and County .. . 3 
Great Western, .......66e0ee | 63} LondonChartd. Bnk of. Australia 
Hull and Selby... coceel 109 | London Jvint Stock.........+- 
Lancashire and Yorkshire 97) London and Westminster 
London, Brighton, & South Coast) 107 exd. 

London and Blackwall ........ | 7} Ne w South Wales. 
London and North-We stern 107} Oriental ....... 
London and South-Western....| 109 Provincial of Ire 
Manchester, Sheftield,& Lincoln.|; 34} ex d Royal British .. 
Midland ...ccccosers S3¢ South Australia 
Midland Gre: at Western (Ireland —_ Union of Austra 
North British.... ° | 37 Union of London. 

North-E astern—Berwick. &6} } Western Bank of London 
North-Eastern—York 61h Doc Kks— } 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampton 32 East and West India .......... = 
Scottish Central ... i — London | 303 
Scottish Midland ° i- St. Katherin | 89 
South Eastern and Dove r 733 ViCCOTIR 2. cccccccscc ccccccees es 

Eastern of France oe 37 MISCELLANEOUs— | 

East India Guaranteed ! 23 Australian Agricultural ...... 26 

Geelong and Melbourne oe American Land -— 

Great Indian Peninsular 1274 

Great Western of Canada . | c ryote Palace . 2 

Paris and Lyoms ........+.+- | & lectrie Tele graph } 97 

Mixes— | General Screw Steam | 134 
Austre —-- | General Steam. . 274 
Brazilian Imperia 3 Peel River Land and Mineral 23 
Bitte St. John del Rey.......- 2 | Peninsular and Oricntal Steam 64) 

Cobre Copper ........0665 'S5hexd 1 Mail Steam.. rere | 7 
Rhymney Iron 27} | South Australian ...........6.} 36} 
BULLION. Peroz. | METALS Per ton 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard, £3 17 9 conees, ea oe 8 SS 
Mexican Dollars ......... 051 Lead, British Pig ... 25 00.808 
Silver in Bars. Standard 05 ih Steel, Swedish Keg.. 0 0 0... 0 0 0 
——_ er Lane, Aug. 8. 

‘ 4 

Wheat, R. 0. oto °| Fine ose soto r Pine...... 75to 80 | Indian Corn. 30to 35 

Pine ...... 0 Fore ign, R. 60—70 } Peas, Hog... 41— 0 | Oats, Feed... 21—22 

Red, New. 83 — 58 White F. 76—90 Fine .... 23-25 
Fine ...... 60— 0} Rye ........ —52 | Poland ... 25—26 
White Old 0— 0/ Barley +» U— 36 | Fine .. 
fine...... O— 0} Malting .. 49—41 | Beans, Ticks 40— 41 Potate.. 
New...... 57—60 | Malt, Ord... 72-74 | Marrow... 43-—45 Fine . 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN 











WEEKL Y AVE RAGE 





















Per Qr. (Impe rial) se England and Wales. For the Week ending Aug 
Wheat ds. Rye .occres 48s. 9¢.| Wheat 77s. 10d, | Rye .... 
Barley . 39 i Ke o% 98 Rarley 42 #7 Beans. 
Oats ...... 2606=C« Pre -#% 0 Oats ...660. 27.=«C«8 Peas... 
FLOUR PROVISIONS. 

Town made .-per sack 64s. to 67s Butter—Best Fresh, 13s. 0d. per doz. 
HOCORSS .. cccccccccveccccssvece 57 — 60 Carlow, 0!. 0s, to Ol. Os. per ag 
Essex and Suffolk,on boardship 50 — 53 Racon, Irish - rewt. 
Norfolk and Stockton ......... “46 — 47 Cheese, Cheshire 

American ....... per barrel 34 — 42 Derby, pale 

Canadian ....6.sceecceeees — 42 Hams, York ........ 


Bread, 7}d. to 10d. the 4lb. loaf. 





Eggs, French, per 120, 5s. 3d. to 7s. 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 


Newoate ann LeaDENnALt.* 
s s 





CATTLE MARKET." 














2. 
48 





one & 


Heap or CarrLe at THE 





i. s. d. d. a a sa sd CATTLE- MARKET. 
Reef... 3 Oto3 Sto4 2 .... 3 Btod 4t0410 Monday. Friday. 
Mutton 3 8—44—410. 44-—-410—5 2 Reasts.. 4,682 ... 
V -. 3 O—3 B—4 6 wn. 3 O— 4 OG B ep ..25,420 . 

Pork.. 4 0—486-—5 0 owe @ 2—4 O6—5 O Calves... 330 .... 6M 
Lamb. 4 6-5 0-5 4 «+» &@€@ 6—S5 —5 6 Pigs ... 275 woes 132 
* To sink the otal, per 8 lb 
HOPS WOOL 
Kent Pockets .........s0+00+ Os. to Os. Down BOSS occccccecses per Ib ned. to 17 Tid. 

Choice ditto.... o=— °@ Wethers ... . 
Sussex ditto.... o— 0 Leicester Fleeces - 13 
Farnham ditto o— Oo Combing .......6.e000 — 1 





HAY AND 8 STRAW. 


CUMBERLAND 




















(Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 








Hay, Good .....++++6. 115s. to 1268. ...+++- 
Inferior 60 — 105 
NOW ..cccccceees o=—- 8. 
ChOVET....secccesecees 120 —128 . 
Wheat Straw......... 32 — 387 nase 
GROCERIES 
Tea, Souchong, fine, per Ib. Is -. to 2s. 3d. 
Congou, fim .....eceeeee —-3 2 
Pckoe, flowery ........++ > —3 6 
In bond— Duty 1s. 9d. per Ib. 
Coffee, fine (in bond) ewt. 64s. Od. to 86s. Od. 
Good Ordinary ........ 4 52s. Od. to 54s. Od. 
Cocos Me Trinidad (in bond) 56s. Od. to 59s. Od. 
ar Carolina.........+. 30s y to 36s. Od. 
, Muscovado ...... jd. | 
West india Molasses .. Od. to 24s. Od, 
POTATOES | 
Kent and Essex Regents...ton 0s. to O*. | 
Shaws -o @9=— @ 
York Re, ge MES oc ccccceces -o— 0 
Scotch 9 eovcccccces cocoee O = O } 





SMITH riEL>. 


sees S58, to 90s 
- & — 70 55 
. Oo — ( 

. 100 — 130 lle 
2 30 











Jamaica Rum. 
Brandy ° 
Cotton, N. Orleans. per ib. 0 
Saltpetre, Ref....per ewt 
Guano, Pe ruvian per ton 220 0 











Tallow, P. y per ewt. 53 0 
OW .ncccceseree “a8 

Rape Oil, Pale... 0 
Brown. 0 

Linseed Oil.....++- 0 
Cocoa-nut Oil 0 
Fr coos ° 0 
Linseed Oil-¢ ake, perton .195 0 

| Coals, Hetton ... ee 18 6 
OE Geasdnenssvnce. a0 6 


isnaenetttiiy 


Wuirrcnartc. 
to 115s. 
8S 


~ 


esccaccocoescoazus 
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ER MAJESTY’S 


LAST FAREW ELL 


THEATRE,— 
NIGHTS AT REDUCED 
CES 


PICCOLOMINI. ROSATI—LE COI IRE. 

Trespay, Aveust 12, oe FIGLIA DEL REGGIMENTO. 
Maria, Madlle. colomini. 

Tuvaspay, Avovust l4, ‘DON PASQUALE. Norina, Madlle. 
Piecolomini. 

Sarurpay, Avoeusr 16, LA TRAVIATA. Violetta, Madlle 
Piccolomini. To conclude with, each evening, the new grand 
Ballet of LE CORS. Medora, Mad. Rosati. 























rices, Boxes, Three Pair, ll. 1ls.; Two I 17. 11s. - 
r, and One Pair, 2/. 12s. “4 ier, 3/. 
homage Sta sry Side Stalls, 





Gallery Boxes, 15s. ; 
3s. 6d.; Pit, 5s.; Ga a 
at7 7; the Opera’ commences a Half- past. 


OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
Under the Management of Mr. Atrrep Wican 
Monpay and during the week, THE GREE 
MONSTER. Characters by Messrs. F. Robson, E. 


Doors open 











Vining, 
Murray, Danvers; Misses Marston, Castleton, and Ternan. 


After which a new Polyglotical Tragedy, called MEDEA. 
Creon, Mr. Emery ; Jason, Miss St. George ; Orpheus, Miss 
To conclude 








Ternan; Medea, Mr. F. Robson with THE 
WELSH GIRL. Characters by Messrs. Emery, Leslie, Dan- 
vers; Misses Stephens and Ternan. Commence at Half. 


past Seven. 


, 17 +\r . 
OYAL SURREY GARDENS.— 
JULLIEN'S CONCERTS.—Monpay, Ave. llth, 1856. 
Immense success of the Zouave Quadrille, in which is intro 
duced the Zouave clarions of the Ist and 2nd Regiment of the 
Imperial Guards, whose permission from the French authori 
ties positively expires on the Sth Sept. Mad. Rudersdorff every 
evening; V and Instrumental Solos ; Colossal Pictures 
of Constan _ and the Alps; Turkish Kiosk and Illu 
minated : Enormc Glacier ry Caverns ; 
Brilliant Pyreteeiade Disple ul Tableau 
Admission, ls. On Sarurpay, 4 23d,a GRAND MORN 
ING CONCERT, commencing at 2 "o'clock. Admission, 1s, 
On Wepnespay, Ave. 13th, a MENDELSSOHN NIGHT 
Seats in the Music Halland Firework Balcony, (including 
admission to the Gardens,) 2s. 6d. may be secured at the 
Gardens, and at Jutcien and Co.’s 214, Regent Street 


ETROPOLITAN SCHOOL OF 
SCIENCE APPLIED TO MINING AND THE ARTS. 
Director. 
Sir Roderick Impey Murchison, D.C.L. M.A. F.R.S. &€ 
During the Session of 1855-'56, which will a we on 
the Ist of October, the following COURS of I URES 
and PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATIONS will nm: 
LL.D. F.R.S. &e. 





















Ramsay, F.R.S 


. Geology. By A. 
By Robert w ills, M.A. F.R.S. 


. Applied hetamien 

Physics. By G. G. Stokes, M.A. F.R. 

Instruction in Mechanical Drawing, by Mr. Binns. 

The fee for Matriculated Students (exclusive of the labora- 
tories) is 30/. for two years, in one payment, or two annual 
payments of 20/. 

Pupils are received in the Royal College of Chemistry, 
laboratory of the School,) under the direction of Dr. Hof. 
man, at a fee of 10/. for the term of three months. The same 
fee is charged in the Metallurgical Laboratory, under the 
direction of Dr. Percy. Tickets to separate courses of Lec 
tures are issued at 2/. ,» 3., and 4/7. each. Officers in the 
Queen's or the East India Company's Services, Acting Min 
ing Agents, and Managers, may obtain tickets at half the 
usual charges. 

Certificated Schoolmasters, Pupil-Teachers, and others 
engaged in education, are admitted to the Lectures at re- 
duced fees. 

H.R.H. the Prince of Wales has granted two Exhibitions, 
and others have also been established. 

For a Prospectus and information apply at the Museum of 
Practical Geology, Jermyn Street, London 
TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


YS’ ’ >  ~e)TT > 
(RYs STAL PALACE DEBENTURES, 
at FIVE PER CENT INTEREST PER ANNUM. 

The Directors are prepared to receive TENDERS for 
LOANS on the remaining Debentures of the Company, bear 
ing interest at 5 per cent per annum, for three, five, or seven 
years, at the option of the parties tendering. 

The Security for the repayment of these Loans is the P: 
and Park, consisting of upwards of 200 acres of frechold land, 
and all the other property of the Company, which, by the 
mortgage bond, is absolutely assigned till the principal is 
repaid. 

Further particulars may be obtained a the Secretary. 

By order, G. GROVE, Secretary. 
_Crystal Palace, July 11, 1856. 


OURISTS AND TRAVELLERS, 


exposed to the scorching rays of the sun, and heated 
particles of dust, will find ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR a most 
refreshing preparation for the complexion, dispelling the 
cloud of languor and relaxation, allaying all heat and irri- 
tability, and immediately affording the pleasing sensation 
attending restored elasticity, and healthful state of the skin. 
Freckles, Tan, Spots, Pimples, Flushes, and Discolorations, 
fly be: fore its application, and in cases of Sunburn, or Stings 
of Insects, its virtues have long been acknowle dge i. 
4s. 6d. and 8s. Gd. per bottle. ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR 
OIL, a delightfully fragrant and transparent preparation —g 
the Hair, and as an invigorator and purifier beyond all 
cedent. ROWLAND’S ODONTO, or PEARL DE NTI- 
FRICE, 
them from tartar, and imparts to the gums a healthy firm 
ness, and to the breath a grateful sweetness and purity.— 
Sold by A. ROWLAND and SONS, 20, Hatton Garden, Lon 
don ; and by Chemists and Perfumers. 
* 5S eh TL > 
YOMMANS’S CELEBRATED ARECA- 
NUT TOOTH-PASTE.—Has been examined, approved 
is used and recommended, by many of our first physicians 
and dentists as the best preparation known for cleaning and 
preserving the teeth. Testimonials have been received, un- 
solicited, from many of the nobility and gentry. he fol- 
lowing is amongst the — in testimony of its high value. 
sir, Cape of Good Hope, Aug. 31, 1855. 
Although business at the Cape is dull, the sale of your 
Tooth-Paste increases ; not only the Governor and Staff, (fer 
whom I originally ordered it,) but all who try it continue its 
use. Captain Murray, of the Bombay Presidenc y, is so 
pleased with it, that he intends advising a chemist at Bom- 
bay to send to you for a supply. Send me at once, through 
my London agent as usual, 20 dozen, &. Yours, &. 
To Mr. Commans. Wa. Everest. 
Prepared only by Commans, Chemist, Bath, in pots 
each ; to be procured of all Chemists, through the Wholesale 
Agents, Ba ay and Sons, London, Bewley and Evans, Dub- 
lin, Duncar nd Flockhart, Edinburgh. 


- yr aya) a N’ " 
Hou AOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS 
infallible Cc ‘ures for Scrofula.—Mr. Wm. Starleizh, shoc- 
maker, of T ter, was deplorably afflicted with scrofula for 
very many years; every variety of medicine had been ad- 
ministered in vain; all hope of recovery had entirely failed ; 
surgeons of the highest eminence had pronounced his case in- 
curable ; in fact he had abandoned every idea of a cure, but 
was persuaded to make use of Holloway’s Ointment and 
Pills, and the consequent result was the complete riddance of 
his complaint in an inconsiderable space of time. Sold by all 
Medicine Vendors throughout the world; at Professor Hot- 
Loway's Establishments, 244, Strand, London, and 80, Maiden 
Lane, New York; by A. Stampa, Constantinople; A. 
Gvuivicy, Smyrna ; ‘and BE. Mv in, Malta. 


1. Chemistry. By A. W. Hofman, 

2. Metallurgy. By John Percy, M.D. F.R.S. 

3. Natural History. By T. H. Huxley, F.R.S. 

= “ieee | By pnt W. Smyth, M.A. 
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Price | 


bestows on the Teeth a pearl-like whiteness, frees | 


St EAM to the CAP E of GOC > WM PE 
and INDIA.—The undermentioned new auxiliary Steam 
Ships will sail, with her Majesty's Mails, for the Cape of 
Good Hope, Mauritius, Point de Galle, Madras, and Calcutta, 
on the Ist of each month from London, and on the morning 
of the 6th from Dartmouth. 









Ships. Tons reg. Commander. To sail. 
Tynemouth.... 1,364 .... F. ¥. Steward .... September 1. 
Robert Lowe.. 1,300 .... W. Congalton .... October 1 
Scotland ...... 1,150 .... J. D. Wilson” .... November 1. 
Ireland... 1,150 .... W.C. Perry - December 1. 








Other similar vessels will follow. Each ship is fitted with 
a bullion safe, has superior poop and lower-deck cabin ac- 
commoc on for a limited number of first-class passengers, 
and ¢ or an experi -ed surgeon. For passage and freight, 
on smé ‘els, apply to Grindlay and Co. 63, Cornhill, and 
9, St Mi atin’ s Place, Charing Cross ; for frieght on goods 
and bullion, to T. H. Williams, St. Ann’s ‘t, Manches 
ter; and to W. 8. Lindsay and Co. 8, Austinfriars 


[JNIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY, Established 1834, empowered by special 
Act of Parliament, 1, King William Street, London 
Assurance of Lives at Home and Abroad. including 
men engaged in Military and Naval services 
Sir Henry Willock, K.L.S. Chairman 
John Stewart, Esq. Deputy-Chairman 
The principle adopted by the Universal Life Assurance 
Society of an annual valuation of assets and liabilities, and 
a division of three-fourths of the protits among the assured, 
is admitted to otfer great advantag especially to those 
parties who may wish to ap wiate their proportion of pro 
fit to the meee future premiums 
MICHAE L E LIJAH IMPEY, 

































Seeretary 
Estastisnep 1838. 
yr TORIA LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY. No. 18, King William Street, Mansionhouse, 
City 
Life Assur: 
Half the 
five years 
»-third may remain on credit during the whole of life 
Endowment Assurances, ie at 50, 55, 60, &e. 
Loans to Assurers on per or other security 
80 per cent of profits go to Assurers on the bonus scale 
The last bonus averaged 53 _ cent on the premiums paid 
WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary 


inces of every description effected 
Annual Premium may be paid during the first 





PRIZE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION 1855 
VE CALPE, BINGLEY, and Co.’s NEW 

PATTERN and PENETRATING TOOTH- BRUSHES, 
Penetrating Unbleached Hair Brushes, Improved Flesh and 
Cloth Brushes, and genuine Smyrna Sponges; and every 
description of Brush, Comb, and Perfumery for the Toilet 
The Tooth-Brushes search thoroughly between the divisions 
of the teeth and clean them most effectually,—the hairs 
never come louse. M., B., and Co. are sole makers of the 
Oatmeal and Camphor, and Orris Root Soaps—sold in 
Tablets (bearing their names and address) at 6d. each; of 
Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline Tooth-Powder, 2s. per box ; 
and of the New Bouquets. Sole Establishment, 130» and 
131, Oxford Street, second and third doors West from Holles 
Street, London 


( NE THOUSAND 
CHOOSE 

















BEDSTEADS TO 
, FROM. - EAL and SON have just erected 
ses, Which enable them to keep upwards of 
1000 Bedsteads in stock, 150 of which are fixed for inspec 

tion ; comprising every variety of Brass, Wood, and Lron, 
with Chintz and Damask Furnitures complete. Their new 
Warerooms also contain an assortment of Bedroom Furni 
ture, which comprises every requisite, from the plainest 
japanned deal for servants’ rooms, to the newest and most 
tasteful designs in mahogany and other woods. The whole 
warranted of the soundest and best manufacture Heal and 
Son's Lilustrated Catalogue of Bedsteads and Priced List of 
Bedding sent free by post.—Heat and Son, 196, Tottenham 


( ourt Road. 

J SCHWEPPE AND CO0.’S SODA 
eFe WATER.—CAUTION.—A Decree for perpetual In 
junction has been granted by Vice-Chancellor Sir William 
Page Wood restraining Messrs. Clayton, Messrs. Ray and 
Son, and Mr. Selman, respectively from using in their trade 
of Soda Water Manufacturers bottles ha the words and 
figures “J. Schweppe and Co. 51, Berners Street, Oxford 
Street,” stamped or impressed thereon, and also from using 
labels over the corks in such bottles similar to, or merely 
colourably differing from those used by Messrs. Schweppe 
and Co. And a Decree for a perpetual Injunction has also 
been granted by V -Chancellor Sir William Page Wood 
restraining Messrs. Nevill and Oxlade from selling or expos 
ing for sale any Soda Water not manufactured by Messrs. 
Schweppe and Co. in such bottles or with such imitation la 
bels. Anda further Decree for a perpetual Injunction has 
also been granted by Vice-Chancellor Sir William Page Wood 
restraining Mr. John Luntley from printing or disposing 
of any such spurious or imitation labels; and in each Suit 
the Defendants were directed to pay the Costs of Messrs. 
Schweppe and Co 

And Notice is Hereby Given, that similar proceedings will 
be forthwith instituted against all persons who shall here 
after be found offending in any of the bombs ulars aforesaid 















extensive p 



































\URES (without physic) of CONSTIPA- 


J TION, Indigestion (Dyspepsia), Flatulency, Phi 
all nervous, bilious, and liver complaints, dysentery, 
rhea, acidity, palpitation, heartburn, headaches, hyst« 
neuralgia, debility, despondency, cramps, spasms, nausé 
and sickness at the stomach, sinking, fits, cough, asthma, 
bronchitis, consumption, also children’s complaints, by DU 
BARRY’S delicious REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, which 
restores health without purging, inconvenience, or expense, 
as it saves fifty times its cost in other remedies. To the 
most enfeebled it imparts a healthy relish for lunch and 
dinner, and restores the faculty of digestion, and nervous 
and muscularenergy. Recommended by Drs. Ure, Shorland, 
Harvey, Campbell, Gattiker, Wurzer, Ingram; Lord Stuart 
de Decies, the Dowager Countess of Castlestuart, Major 
General Thomas King, and 50,000 other respectable persons, 
whose health has been perfectly restored by it after all other 
means of cure had failed. In canisters, llb., 2s. 9d.; 2Ib., 
4s. 6d.; Sib., lis. ; 120b., 228. ; the 12tb. carriage free, on 
receipt of post-office order.—Barry du Barry and Co. Re- 
gent Street, London; Fortnum, Mason, and Co. 182, Picca- 
dilly; Abbis and Co. 60, Gracechurch Street ; 63 and 150, 
Oxford Street ; 330, Strand. 
































nurronm S.—BY ROYAL LE TTERS PAT 
Wire's *S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRU SS 
is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here 1; a soft bandage be ing worn round the 
bedy, re » requi sisting power is supplied by the 
MAIN-PAD ana PATENT LEVER fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on 
the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, be- 
ing sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly 


) LASTIC rOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c. for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAK- 
NESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &. They 
are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
on like an ordinary stoe king. Price, from 7s. 6d. to ls. each ; 
postage 6d. MANU FACTORY, 228, FICC ADILLY, LONDON. 
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ES SSE NCI E of MiTCHAM LAVE NDER, 
4 —This is the finest description of pure Lay: nder dj 

tilled in a manner known only to H. Briepenn u . 
strongly recommended for use in warm climates, on ac t 
of its refreshing qualities. Price, 2s. 6d. } pint, 4s. 6d. 1 mg 
8s. pint Briedenbach’s Royal Distille ry of Flowers, 15r8 t, 
New Bond Stree t, facing Redmay ne's 


[]OwARD’s S ENAMEL 


TEETH, rrice Ont 








TT 
FOR THE 
SHILLING, for stopping Decaye. 

It is placed in the toot — 
and imm diately 





§ state without any pressure 
HARDENS INTO A WHITE E? ; it will remain jy 
the tooth many years, rendering ext tion unnecessary and 
arresting the further progress of decay Sold by all Meas. 
cine Vendors in th the Kingdom. Price » ONE Su LLIxe " 


ron 
( SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHAN. 
DELIERS, for GAS and CANDLES.—A great Variety 
of the newest designs always on view at 44, Oxford Street, 
Also, a large assortment of Glass Lustres, Decanters, Wj ne 
glasses, Dessert Services, and every description of Table G 
at very mode prices. A large and choice col) 
Ornamental Glass of the newest description 
furnishing orders executed with despatch.—i 
Manufactory, Br wtory, Broa ud Street, Birmingham 


FOR GENTLE) 


ME “SSRS. NICOLL employ the BE ST 
TALENT and MATERIALS to be 


met with in 














ine 
lass, 
ection of 
Export and 
Oxford Stree . 
Est ‘blished 1807, 
<< 














land, France, and Germany 
ALLIED SLEEVE CAPE, Waterproof, yet ev: porable 
ONE Gt INEA 


NICOLL'S well-known PALETOT, 
NICOLL’S GUINEA TROUSERS, and 
VESTS 
ESTIMATES given for Milit 
ing, and Servants’ Liveries 
__ ta, 116, 118, i “t Reg 


TWO GUINEAS 
HALI-GUINEA 


ry Uniforms, Youths’ Cloth. 





rent Street, and 22, 22 nhill 


V AGNES 


NEFORD 


P URE F L v ID 
1As od for many years 





IA 


sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indj 
gestion. As a Mild Aperient, it is admirably 





Delicate Females, particularly during Pre 
vents the «i of Infants from turning 

gestion. (€ bined with the Acidulated L« 
forms an Effervescing Apericnt Draught, 
agreeable and efficacious. Prepared by 

Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and General A 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Belts 












No. 13, OLD BURLIN GTON 
s BOND STREET.—Messrs natal 


VIS, Surgeon-Dentists, patentces of the pneumat 
and inventors of the composition gum, continu 








R LEE ET, 








sulted in all branches of their profession i ! 
teeth have at various times been exhibited at the oval Po 
lytechnic Institution, where, being admitted as » skil 
fully natural, they were proved by the most p rfu 
chemical tests to be perfectly indestructibl rhe | t 








eam yagi co oy ore ib eter sharp edges, unsigitly fa 

ings, and the frequent unpleasant whistlings ; and, whilk 

forming a natural skin over gold or bone plates, a upply 
, it renders articulation and mestication 





This invention can bt 
Attendance from 10 to 5. 


"EW AND CHOICE BOOKS.- 
LY best NEW WORKS may be had without d 
from MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, by every 
seriber of One Guinea per annum. The prefi 


pe rfe ct. 
misfits 





applied to decayed sets and 

















given to works of History, Biography, 

losophy, and Travel. The best works of Viction are 
also freely added. Lite y Institutions and Book 
Societies supplied on liberal terms, Prospectuses may 
be obtained on application. 

Cuartes Epwarp Mupre, 510, New Oxford Street, 


London ; and 76, Cross Street, Manc hester, 








In course of publication, price 5s. each, aS 
JHOTOGRAPHIC PORTR A 
LIVING CELEBRITIES. 
and Potystayk. With appropriate Bio- 
graphical Notices. 
Already published, 
No. 1. Containing Professor OwEN R.S. &e 
No, 2. es The Right Hon. B. MAcauLay. 
No, 3. “ Ronerr Srerpnuensox, Esq. M.P. 
F.R-S. &e. 
No. 4. ‘in J. A. Roesuck, Esq. M.P 
Mavi and PoryeLian 
Davip Bocvr, 86, Fleet Street ; 
sellers. 





ries of 
ITS OF; 








By MAvLL 






we. 
Gracechureh Street ; 
and all Book and Pri nt- 











DARIS.—STANFORD’S NEW GUIDE 


TO PARIS. Containing Instructions before 
Starting, Routes, Hotels, Restaurateurs, Public Con- 
veyances, Police Regulations, Tables of French Money 
and Measures, a short History of Paris, its Govern- 








Public Buildings, Ecclesiastical Edifices, - 
riosities, Places of Public Amusements, Environs of 
Paris, &e. &c. with 2 Maps, and a View of the Exhibi- 
tion Building and Champ Elysées. Price 2s. 6 
“Correct, consistent, and satisfactory, it contains 
abundance of information, well selected, well arranged, 
and mee conveyed, on all points of invariabl 
i i Athenaum, 
needful information. . . A 


ment, 





ry very 2 vod 


mapet Paris is ap »pended to the volui ne, and also a 
map of the routes. 

London: 
whose 


Books, 


Literary Gazette. 

Epwarp Straxrorp, 6, Charing 
Circular Letter relating to Passports, 
and Maps of the Continent, can be 


Cross; 








HAVET’ 8 FRENC H IN ONE VOL UME, 

A New and Improved Edition, large 8vo. price 6s. 
yh COMPLETE FRENCH CLASS- 

BOOK; or Grammatical and Idiomatical French 
Manual. By A, Haver, French Master, Glasgow Athe- 
newum, Xe, 

This the tical and practical work contains a Pi 
gressive Res , composed of tales, anecdotes, pans 
extracts from standard French authors; copious Ve- 
cabularies ; a complete Accidence and Syntax, exh 
biting a continual comparison between the English : 
French idioms; abundant Exercises; illustrative 
French Lessons (intended as a preparation fo ar the Ex- 
ercises); and series of Conversations u ) 
the whole on a plan peculiarly conducive to the acqui 
sition of correct phraseology, both in speaking anc 
writing. 

Notwithstanding the multiplicity of grammars al- 
ready in existence, ‘‘ The Complete Trench Class- 
Book” is being rapidly adopted in many public 
private schools in Great Britain. 
London: Dvxiav and Co.; W. Autan; 

Mansi i, and Co, 
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9, 1856 | 


NEW WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE SPE 


August 9 


———— 


Edinburgh : 


¥ a 4 
| THE ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA, 


Bring 


CTATOR. 





t published, in 4to. cloth, price 24s. VOLUME XI. (¢ 


Eighth Edition, 
ing the Work down to the Article 
SIMPKIN, 


HUMBOLDT. 


and C. BLACK. London: MARSIIALL, and Co, 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS. | 


5 
SOR AYTOUN'S NEW POEM. 


PROFES 


This day is published, 


BOTHWELL: A POEM. By W. 


Epwonpstounr Ayroun, D.C.L. Author of 


the Scottish Cavaliers,” Xe. In 1 vol. 8vo. price 12s, 


Miss 


The Copyright and Rig! 
and the Germa 


} 


handsomely bound in gilt clot 


2. Jelzium, 
PROFESSOR WILSON’S WORKS. page 287.) 


This day is published, Vol. I. price 6s. of 


“Lays of By Mrs, HARRIET B 


ANNOUN (CE MENT. 


Messrs. LOW, SON, and Co. hones — pleasure in announcing for 


IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION 
Tw T T rT Wn x 
N E AY! N () \ E L S 
EECHER STOWE, Author of “* Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
WARNER, Author of “‘ Wide, Wide World.” 


it of Translation of both these gally seeured in England, Franee, 
n States. (See Publisher's Circular fox July 16, 


; and by 


works is le 


announcement in the 


“45> Popular and Library Editions will be published simultaueously. 


Orders received by all Booksellers in Town and Country. 


SAMPSON LOW, SON, and Co, 47, Ludgate Hill. 





ESSAYS, CRITICAL AND IMAGI. | 


NATIVE. Contributed to Bla 
By Professor Witson. 


kwood’s Magazine. 


of the Uni- | 
Professor | 


jeing Volume V. 
form Edition of his Works, Edited by 


FERRIER. \ 
Contents 


Streams— Meg Dods’s Cookery © There is Death in the | 


PORTION OF THE 


THOMAS RAIKES’S JOURNAL. 


st 8vo. with Portrait, price 21s. 


JOURNAL KEPT BY 


volumes I, and IT, in po 





Pot—Gymnastics—Cruikshank on Time—Health and | r _ @ . . = om +? 
> ’ >; } ) ‘ \ 4 \ » « ) ‘ 
Longevity—On Early Risin Old North and Young | THOMAS RAIKES, ESQ, FR MM 1851 TO 1817 ’ 
North; or Christopher in Edinburgh, and Christopher wens 7 a eae c =e ave . 
in London—The Man of Ton: a Satire—The Loves of ( OMPRISING REMINIS( EN( ES OF SOl L AL AND POL ITI AL LIFE IN 
the Poets — Education of the Peopk The Young > > 
S 
Lady’s Book — Days Departed ; or Banwell Hill L ONDON AN ‘D P AR I DU R ING TH AT P E R LOD. 
rdsworth. * A very entertaining book.”— Times. 
i * We cordially recommend these very entertaining volumes to all such of our readers as love gossip and 
o | anecdote. ‘They will nowhere find a more graphic picture of what was actually going on behind the scenes of 
| the great world in London and Paris during the period to which the journal relates,—a period the secret history 
PROFESSOR WILSON’'S NOCTES of which is as yet compar atively little known through the medium of printed books.”—Daily Vews, 
AMBROSIAN.®. In 4 vols. with Glossary and In- | London : LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, LONGMANS, and ROBERTS, 
dex, price 24s. | 
' | FOR COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. Science of Arithmetic with the practice of the Art of 
’ Numbers. 
By the Rev. HARVEY GOODWIN, M.A. Throughout the work he has attempted to trace the 
A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. . ih Sain Gonvill source of every rule which is given, and to investigate 
ans ‘ late Fellow and Mathematica — — — the reasons on which it is founded: and by means of 
his day is published, and Caius College, Cambridge. particular examples, comprising nothing but what is 
Y cou RSE OF common to every other « sample of the same kind, to 


THE PHYSICAL ATLAS OF NA-| 


AN ELEMENTAR 
AA MATHEMATICS 


, designed pring ripally for Stu- 


attain in Arithmetic the kind of evidence which is 


relied upon in Geometry, or in any other demonstrative 


TURAL PHENOMENA. By Avex. Kerr Jonx- | dents of the University of ¢ ambridg «. Fourth Edition, science 

stox, F.R.S.E. &e. Consisting of 35 large and 7 | Sve. 15s. . a ee ae a 3 —— . - 

smaller Plates, printed in Colours; and 145 pages of | rhis Edition contain 100 pages of additiona A KEY To THE ARI ru™M ETI “ 
matter, and the price has been reduced from 18s, to 15s Sone. bonnie. fe 


upwards of 16,000 | 
imperial folio, half- 
A Prospectus of | chir 
wix. Crown &Svo,. 6s, 

The design of this work is 
Statics intelligible to boys w 


Letterpress, with Index containing 


References. Complete in I vol ELEMENTARY 


bound in morocco, price 12/, ls, 
this Edition, with List of Maps sold separately, may 
be had of the principal Booksellers, 
* There is no map in this noble atlas upon which we 
Almost every 
and suggests it by | tally; and the student havi 
familiar with the fundamental 
subsequently introduced to th 
| stration. This arrangement 
peculiarity of the book. Eac! 
by an imaginary conversation 


Statics, the composition and 
might not be tempted to write largely. 
one suggests a volume of reflection, 
truths which it 


presenting, in a few hours, accurate 


would be the labour of a volume to enforce in words, 
and by imprinting at the 


memory with such distinctness that their outlines are 


them, same time, upon the 


not likely afterwards to be effaced.”—Eraminer. | pupil, in whie h the diffiewltic 
P cussed, and collateral information introduced, 
is also appended to each chapt 
~ of Questions upon its 


5. 
THE ELEMENTARY DY 
- SKETCHER. By the Rev. chiefly for the Use of Schools. 
Jonx Eaoies, M.A. Oxon. Originally published in | wix. Crown Svo. Os. 
Slackwood’s Magazine.” Svo. 10s, 6d, | a The two books bounc 


This volume is a sequel and companion to the pre- 


ceding. It is written as near 
. 


6. same principle, 


imaginary conversation and 
CHEAP EDITION. 


Questions. The three Laws of 
LADY LEE’'S WIDOWHOOD. By 


three separate chapters ; each 
followed out into its conseque 

Lieut.-Colonel Hlamiey. A New Edition, complete 

in 1 vol. with Engravings. 6s. 


practical applications, before 
It is believed that this arrange 


a chapter upon the impact of 
| econeludes with the doctrine 
penduluin. 


THE HISTORY OF GREECE 
UNDER OTHOMAN AND VENETIAN DOMI- 
NATION, LL.D. Anu- 
thor of ‘‘ Greece under the ,»” “ History of 
the Byzantine and Greek Empires,” &c. 8vo. price 
10s. 6d. | The Publishers desire to 


8 Teachers to this Series of Elem 
| largely in use throughout the kis 


By Grorce Fixtay, Esq. 


Romans late Fellow and Tutor of Si 


ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. By jie eM ee of Pista 


the Universities 
Epwarp Sane, F.R.S.E. Author of ** Life Assurance 
and Annuity Tables,” ‘‘A New General Theory of 
he Teeth of Wheels,” &c. In post 8vo. price 5s, 


hare been translated into the 
Turkey, and India.) 
| THE PRINCIPLES 


_ , . . OF ARITHMETIC; comprisi 
ratum of an intellectual instead of a routine course of | o¢ Pogarithms, with the com 


This treatise is intended to supply the great deside- 


instruction in Arithmetic. 
the Use of Students. Seventh 

? os a as 4s. 6d. 
45, George Street, Edinburgh ; 37, Paternoster Row, In the present treatise the A 


London, 


STATICS, 


tly for the Use of Schools, 


knowledge of Algebra and Trig 


the doctrine of the lever, are first deduced experimen- 


having appended to each chapter an 
a paper of Examination 


much to facilitate the progress of bes 


ELEMENTARY WORKS. 
By the Rev. JOHN HIND, M.A. F.C.P.S. F.R.AS. 


Cambridg 


Copies of these Works have been sold, av nd some of them g 


Artificers, Gaugers, and Land Surveyors 


to combine what is necessary of the Philosophy of the 


designed THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 
By the Rey. H. Goov- OF ARITHMETICAL ALGEBRA. Established 

upon strict methods of Mathematical Reasoning, and 
to make the principles of | illustrated by Select Examples proposed during the 
attained a fair | jast Thirty Years in the University of Cambridge. 
The laws of Third Edition, boards, } 
resolution of forees, and Designed as a sequel to the Arithmetic, and affording 
an easy transition from Arithmetic to Algebra—the 
processes being fully exemplitied from the Cambridge 
Examination Papers. 








ho have 


yonometry. l2mo. boards, 5s. 


ng been thus neg 
truths of the subject, 
eir mathematical onsen ja jo as 
forms the most striking THE ELEMENTS OF 
1 chapter is accompanied Sixth Edition, revised, improved, and re 
between the tutor and | &wo. 10s. 6d. 


tiem introduced. there | THE ELEMENTS OF PLANE AND 


here 
eran Examination Paper | SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY; with the Nature 


ALGEBRA, 


duced in price. 


contents. and Properties of Logarithms and the Construction 


and Use of Mathematical Tables. Fifth Edition, L2me, 


NAMICS, designed boards, 6s. 


By the Rev. H. Goop- Designed to enable the Student to become acquainted 
with the principles and applications of Trigonometry, 
1 together, 10s. 6d. without requiring of him anything more than a know- 


ledge of the Elements of Geometry and a facility in the 
common operations of Arithmetic and Algebra, 


FOLIORUM SILVULA: a Selection of 
ges for Translation into Greek and Latin Verse, 
mi sinly from the University and College Examination 
Papers. Edited by H. A. Hoipey, M.A. Vice-Princi- 
pal of Cheltenham College, Fellow and late Assistant- 
Tutor of Trinity ~ Cambridge. Post 8vo. 7s. 


ly as possible upon the 


"ass 





Motion are dealt within 
of the earlier laws being 
nees, and illustrated by 

another is introduced, 
ment will be found very 
ginners. There is 
and the treatise 
simple cycloidal 


the Same, 

FOLIORUM c "EN TURLA. Selections 
for Translation into Latin and Greek Prose, chiefly 
from the University and College Examination Papers, 
Post 8vo. 7s, 


balls ; 
of the 





CAMBRIDGE EXAMINATION 
PAPERS: being a Supplement to the University Ca- 
lendar for the Year 1856; with Lists of Ordinary De- 
and of those who have passed the Previous and 
Theological Examinations. 

Coxrents: Tyrwhitt’s Hebrew Scholarships. May 
1855—Theological Examination Papers. October 1855 
—Carus Greek Testament Prize. October 1855-—Crosse 
Scholarships. November 1855—The Ordinary B.A. De- 
g January 1856—Craven Scholarship. January 
1856—Moral Scienees Tripos. February 1856—Chan- 
cellor’s Medals. February 1856—Bell’s Scholarships. 
> — = February 1856—Natural Sciences Tripos. Januar 
AND PRACTICE | 1856—Previows Examination. March "836— Theolo. 
ng the Nature gical Examination. April 1856—Theological Examina- 
putations employed by | tion List. October 1855—List of Ordinary Degrees, 

Designed for January 1856—Previous Examination List. Lent Term, 

12mo. boards, 1856—Theological Examination List. Easter, 1856. 
Price 2s, 6d, 

Cambridge : 


dney Sussex College, 
re, 
grees, 
draw the attention of 
entary Books. They are 
ugdom, and are specially 
choare preparing 
Thousand 








languag: sof Portugal, 


and Use 


Edition, 





Derentox, Bert., and Co, London: 


Betz and Daupy. 


uthor has endeavoured 
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This day published, price 3s. a 

JEMOIRS OF BARRY LYNDON, 
By W. M. THackeray. 

Brapsvury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 





This day published, price 1s. 
A LEGEND OF THE RHINE 
REBECCA AND ROWENA. 
y W. M. Tuackeray. 
Brapsvry and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 





‘his day NER A price ls. 72 
LITTL 'E DINNER Ar TIMMINS’S ;yW 
THE BEDFORD ROW CONSPIRACY. 
By W. M. THackeray. 
Br ApBURY and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 


Ye This day, post 8vo. 7s. ( 6d. 
HE EN GMA. A Leaf from the Ar- 
chives of Wolchorley House. By an Old Chro- 
nicler. 
London: Jou~ W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





Just published, 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 6d. 
N the COMPOSITION of FOOD, and 
how it is ADULTERATED; with Practical 
Directions for its Analysis. By W. Marcer, M.D. &c. 
London: Joun CuvurcHiLy, New Burlington Street 
p ust ‘published, price 1 3 
ETTE RS” ‘FROM THE PENINSULA, 
ITALY, &c. With passing Glances at the In- 
dustrial Palaces of Paris and Sydenham. By Epwarp 
Wrxey, Author of ‘* Wanderings in Germany,” &e. 
Errixcuam Wusoy, Royal Exchange. 
CAPITAL PUNISHMENT.—Price Is. 
rae H in favour of an INQUIRY by 
KI a SELECT COMMITTEE into the expediency 
of maintaining CAPITAL PUNISHMENT, House of 
Commons, 1855. By Wri.u1amM Ewart, Esq. M.P. 
James Ripeway, Piccadilly ; and all — 
CTICAL Ti 8vo. cloth, 
A PRACTICAL TREATISE. ‘ON DIS- 
ORDERS of the STOMACH with FERMEN- 
TATION ; and on the Causes and Treatment of In- 
digestion, &c. By James Turnsutt, M.D. Physician 
to the Liverpool Royal Infirmary 











London : Joun CuvurcHiLy, New Burlington Street. 
Just published, price ls. 
RIMINAL LUNATICS; are they 


Responsible ? being an Examination of ‘ the P lea 
of Insanity,” in a Letter to the Lord Chancellor. By 
J. Russet. Reynoips, M.D. Lond. Licentiate of the 
a gy College of Physicians, Fellow of University Col- 
ege, Xc. 


London: Jonn Cuvrcuiii, New <= Street. 


Now ready, 4to. cloth, price 1 
SUPPLEMENT TO DR. RIC HARD- 
SON’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY; containing 

additional Words and Illustrations. 
Also, a New Edition of 

THE DICTIONARY, WITH SUPPLEMENT, in 
2 vols. dto. cloth, price 4/. 14s. 6d. 

In this Dictionary Explanation is combined with 
Etymology, and the Words are copiously illustrated by 
Quotations, chronologically arranged, from the best 
authorities. 








London: Bett and Daxpy, 186, Fleet Street. 
THE LETTERS AND DIARIES OF 


GENERAL SIR WILLIAM FENWICK WIL- 
LIAMS, K.C.B. M.P. MAJOR TEESDALE, and 
CAPTAIN THOMPSON ; Written during the Block- 
ade of Kars. Edited by Colonel ArweL.. Lake, C.B. ; 
with his Diary and Letters. Post 8vo. with Portraits 
of General Williams and Colonel Lake. 10s. 6d. 

Atheneum.—** Captain Thompson’s letters are ex- 
cellent, frank, joyous, hearty, sparkling with life and 
courage ; but the best letters in this volume for dash 
and energy are the letters written by General Williams 
—they go off like musketry.” 

London: Ricuarp Bentiey, Publisher in Ordinary 
to her Majesty. 


NEW BOOK FOR TOURISTS IN 
SWITZERLAND 





Now rede. st 8vo. with 4 Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 
Ww ER NGS AMONG THE HIGH 
= PS. By Atrrep WILLs, Esq. of the Middle 


Temple, Barrister-at-law. 

“An entertaining volume of Swiss travels, full too 
of useful information for intending travellers.” 
National Review. 

** Invaluable to persons visiting Switzerland.”— 
Daily News. 

“We should imagine it of much value to persons 
visiting Switzerland.”"—Saturday Review. 

London: Ricnarp Bentiey, Publisher in Ordinary 

to her Majesty. 


LEE ON BATHS AND CLIMATES. 
Just published, Third Edition, price 2s. 6d. 
sees U BATHS. Part I. of the 
BATHS of RHENISH GERMANY. 


BATHS of FRANCE, CENTRAL GERMANY, 
and SWITZERLAND. Third Edition. 6s. 6d 


WATERING-PLACES of ENGLAND. 
Edition. 5s. 6d. 


NICE and its CLIMATE. 4s. 6d. 
SPAIN and its CLIMATE. 4s. 


COMPANION to the CONTINENT, with Remarks 
on Climate, Travelling, &c. 7s. 6d. 

London: Joun Cuurcuitt, New Burlington Street ; 
Avas, 59, Fleet Street. 


DES CARRIERES’S HISTORY OF FRANCE, BY 
M. a 





Third 





Now ready , in 12mo. WTISTOL a New Edition of 
A BREGE de L HISTOIRE “de FRANCE, 
extrait de I’Histoire de Abbé Millot, par M. 
Drs Carrreres. Continuée d’abord, jusqu’ a ‘la Revo- 
lution. de Julliet 1830, par J. C. H. TARVER; et ensuite, 
jusqu’ au Rétablissement de l’Empire, sous Napoleon 
ILI. par C.J. Deviie, Professeura Christ’s Hospital et a 
I’Ecole de la Cité de Londres, Auteur d’une Grammaire 
Francaise, &c. 
London: Longman and Co.; Hamilton and Co.; 
Simpkin and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; Dulauand Co.; 


SPECTATOR. 


[August 9, 1856, 











Now ready, in 2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s. bound, 


HE OXONIAN IN NORWAY; 


or Notes of Excursions in that Country. By the 
Rev. Freperick Metcaur, M.A. Fellow of Lincoln 
College, Oxford. 
Hers and Bu ACKETT, Publishers, Successors to 
Henry Corsvurn, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


NEW NAVAL NOVEL, BY SIR E. BE HER. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 v 
Hee XTIO HOWARD. BRENTON, 
By Capt. Sir Epwarp Betcuer, R.N. C.B. &c. 
= Capiain Belcher assures his readers that the plot 
and circumstances of the novel are drawn from the life, 
and that they refer to the career of one whom some of 
the greatest men of the past generation were proud to 
eall their friend. In his own words, ‘itis a bios graphy, 
and yet a novel—a romance, but a true one.’ There is 
much of that sound profession: al information in this 
novel which romance-readers do not usually meet with. 
It is also interesting as a story, and can be cordially 
recommended to public favour as a genuine naval 
novel.” —Observer. 





in 2 vol 
NHE YOUNG TOR D. ‘By the Author 
of ‘“ The Discipline of Life.” 
** Lady Emily Ponsonby has given us in ‘ T he Young 
Lord’ one of the best novels of the season. "—Sunday 


Times. 
FASHIONABLE LIFE; 
OR PARIS AND LONDON, 
By Mrs. Trotiore. (Immediately.) 3 vols. 
Hvrsr and Brac — 13, Great Marlborough Street. 
~ so, just we ME 


AL LADS. By W. M. Tuackrray. 
Price ls. 6d. 


HE SNOB PAPERS By W. ©M. 
TRaAckeray. Price 2s, 
M AJOR GAHAGAN, By W. M. 
i Tuackeray. Price Is. 
| oe FATAL BOOTS; COX’S DIARY. 
By W. M. Tuackeray. Price 1s. 
T HE YELLOWPLUSH MEMOIRS; 


JEAMES’S DIARY. 
By W. M. Tuackeray. Price 2s. 
KETCHES AND TRAVELS IN LON- 
DON. By W. M. Tuackeray. Price 2s. 


hala BY EMINENT HANDS; 
i CHARACTER SKETCHES 





sy W. M. Tuackeray. Price ls, 64. 
The above also form the first 3 volumes, price 6s, 
each, of Mr. Thackeray’s ** Miscellanies.” 


Brapev RY and Ev vANS, 11, Bouverie Street. 
que POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
PUBLISHED BY MR. BENTLEY. 

Now ready at all the Libraries, 





HARLES READE’S NEW NOVEL, 
“IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND.” 
HE CROWN WARD. 


By ArcurbaLp Boyp, 

&e. 3 vols. 
**A novel of the Waverley school, and one which 
would not have been unworthy of the genius of its 
great master. The perusal of so good a novel is quite 


exhilarating.” —Morning Post. 
CHURCH; 


Author of ‘* The Duchess,” 


MHE OLD GREY 
a Novel. 
By the Author of “‘ Trevelyan,” ‘ Marriage in High 
aife.” 3 vols. 

** Written in a gentle touching style which has a 
peculiar charm.””—Atheneum. 

“ A beautifully written novel.”—Daily News. 

LARA; or Slave Life in Europe. 
With a Preface by Sir Ancurpatp ALison, Bart. 
Second Edition. 3 vols. 

*“* A story of great interest, abounding with action. 
It illustrates the awful power for evil or good which 
every human being exercises over his fellows,”— 
Guardian. 


London: Ricnarp Benrier, New Burlington Street. 





WORKS ON GARDENING AND BOTANY. 


Fifth Edition, improved, with Additions, price 5s. 
NEILL’S FRUIT, FLOWER, AND 
KITCHEN GARDEN, 


‘In horticultural literature, no book has acquired 
a higher reputation than the late Dr. Neill’s concise 
and popular treatise on practical gardening. It is 
copiously illustrated ; and no gardener, be he amateur 
or professional, great or small, whether he grows pines 
or only potatoes, should be without it.”—JMorning 
Post, 1854. 
Il. 
In feap, 8vo. price 5s. with Illustrated Frontispiece 
and Title, 
THE AMATEUR 
GARDENER’S YEAR-BOOK. 
A Guide for those who cultivate their own Gardens in 
the Principles and Practice of Horticulture. 
By Rev. Henry Bureess, LL.D. and Ph.D. &e. 
** This is, beyond compare, the best work of its class 
that has come under our notice. It is really popular.” 
—Critic. 
** Contains a great deal of valuable information in 
e ing-out gardens, and keeping a suitable succession 
flowering plants ‘and shrubs,”—Atlas. 
111, 
In foolscap 8vo, 7s. 6d. illustrated by 595 Wood 
Engravings, 


OUTLINES OF BOTANY: 


Being an Introduction to the Study of the Structure, 
Functions, Classification, and Distribution of Plants. 
With a Glossary and Copious Index. By Jonn Hvur- 
ton Barrovr, M.D. F.R.S.E. F.L.S. Professor of 
Botany in the University of Edinburgh. 


Edinburgh: Apam and Cuartes Biack, London: 





F, and J, Rivington; C, H, Law; and Piper and Co. 


is published THIS DA 
CONTENTS : 
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1. Savonarola. 
2 
3 
4. Police and Thieves. 
5 
6 
7. The American Question. 
Now ready, 
BRITISH REVIEW, 
The Ottoman Empire. 
Holland : its Martyrs and Heroes, 
Life of Frederick Perthes. 
Edinburgh: W. P. Kexnevy. London: Hamtrroy, 
Just published, No. V. of the 
Thomas Moore. 
Mr. Froude’s History of England. 
The Noctes Ambrosian. 
Price Five Shillings. 
London : 
he following are no 
DORSE T, 


. Grote as an Historian. 
. The Causes of the Civil War—M. Guizot, 
5. The Papal Government. 
. Paris—Public Works and Improvements, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
LT 
NORTH 
Bk No. L. Avevstr. 8vo. sewed, 6s, 
CONTENTS : 
Christian Missions. 
Characteristics of Literature in France, 
Samuel Rogers and his Times. 
The Revelations of the Microscope. 
The Kingdom of Oude. 
9. The Crimean Campaign. 
ApaMs, and Co. Dublin: M‘ Gu ASHAN and Guu. 
TATIONAL REVIEW. 
a CONTENTS : 
Grote on Alexander the Great. 
Pictures and Picture-Criticism. 
The Hard Church Novel, 
Sir Robert Peel. 
The Past and Future of Christiani 
American Anxicties. 
CnarMan and ILAxt, 193, Pice adilly , 
~ MURR: 7 HANDBOOKS FOR & ING }LAND. 
ANDBOOK for. WILTS, 
and SOMERSET. Map. 6s. 


HANDBOOK for DEVON and CORN- 


WALL. Maps. 6s. 


Itt. 
HANDBOOK for MODERN 
Map. 5s. 
HANDBOOK for “WESTMIN 
ABBEY. Is. 


Jounx Mvrray, 


LONDON, 


YSTER 


Albemarle Street. 


WORKS FOR SCHOOLS AND YOUNG 
PERSON 


Published by MR. MURRAY. 


The following are now ready : 
7 ING EDWARD the SIXTH’S LATIN 
GRAMMAR for SCHIIOOLS. Ninth Edition 
l2mo. 3s. 6d. 

KING EDWARD the SIXTH’S FIRST 
LATIN BOOK, with Accidence, Syntax, Prosody, and 
Translation, Second Edition. l2mo. 2s. 

OXENHAM’S ENGLISH NOTES for 
LATIN ELEGIACS. Second Edition. 12mo. 4s. 

MATTHLE’S GREEK GRAMMAR, for 
Schools. Seventh Edition. 12mo. 3s. 

COLERIDGE’S GREEK CLASSIC POETS. 
Third Edition. l6mo. 5s. 6d. 


MARKHAM’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


Seventy-eighth Edition. Wood-cuts. 12mo. 63. 
MARKHAM’S HISTORY of FRANCE. 


Forty-sixth Edition. Wood-cuts. l2mo. 6s. 

MARKHAM’S HISTORY of GERMANY. 
Sixth Edition. Wood-cuts. l2mo. 6s. 

LITTLE ARTHUR’S HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND. Seventeenth Edition. I8mo. 2s. 6d. 

CROKER’S PROGRESSIVE GEOGRA- 
PHY for CHILDREN. Fourth Edition.  1I8mo. 
ls. 6¢. 

CROKER’S STORIES from the HISTORY 
of ENGLAND. Fifteenth Edition. Wood-cuts. 
l6mo. 2s. 6d. 

BERTHA’S JOURNAL DURING a VISIT 
toENGLAND. Seventh Edition. 1l2mo. 7s. 6d. 

JAMES’S FABLES of SOP. Twenty- 
first Edition. With 100 Wood-cuts. l6mo. 2s. 6d. 








Loneman and Co. 


SUNLIGHT THROUGH the MIST. Se- 


cond Edition. Wood-cuts. I6mo. 3s. 64. 
The MONASTERY and MOUNTAIN 
CHURCH. With Wood-cuts. l6mo. 4s. 
SELECT READINGS from BYRON. 


Third Edition. 12mo. 3s, 


PHILOSOPHY in SPORT made SCIENCE 
in EARNEST. Seventh Edition. Wood-cuts. 1l2mo. 


7s. 6d. 
JESSE’S NATURAL HISTORY. Eighth 
Feap. 8vo. 6s. 


Edition. Wood-cuts. 
JESSE’S COUNTRY LIFE. Third Edition. 


Wood-cuts. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 

PORTER’S RATIONAL ARITHMETIC. 
Second Edition. I2mo. 3s. 6d. 

FISHER’S ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY. 
Third Edition. 18mo. 3s. 

FISHER’S FIRST PRINCIPLES of 


ALGEBRA. Third Edition. 1]8mo. 3s. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


——————=_- 








London : Printed by Joseru CLayron, of 320, Strand, in the 
County of Middlesex, Printer, at the office of Joseru Crat 
ton, No. 10, Crane Court, in the Parish of St. Dunstan's in 





the West, in the City of London; and Published by the 
aforesaid Joseru Crayton, at 9, Wellington Street, in the 
Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, im the County of Middless.- 
—Sarvunvay, 9th Avoevust 1856. 
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